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INTRODUCTORY SONNET. 



In various moods of mind, these latter years, 

Horace has strewed a couch for my repose ; 

Laughing as follies vividly arose ; 
Uninjured objects of the poet's jeers. 
Leave to the young the luxury^ of tears ! 

To boobies their iedhm^pty woes : 

Give us the verse which clear and sparkling flows 
With tuneful pleasure for delighting ears. 

But is it poetry? ah, there's the strife! 
All, all would emulate the eagle's wings : 

One mimics Byron to the very life; 
Another, pale, aghast, and vaporous, sings 

'Tis dismal work to sail in a balloon 

With Keats and Shelley, to explore the moon. 



u*! 



PREFACE. 



What Horace has said of Lucilius, with equal pro- 
priety applies to himself. 

Ille velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 
Credebat libris ; neque, si male gesserat^ nsquam 
Decurrens alio, neque si bene ; quo fit, ut omnis 
Votiv^ pateat veluti descripa tabellA 
Vita senifl. 

In the Satires and Epistles of Horace, every personal 
peculiarity of the poet, every remarkable incident of 
his life, are with great candour laid before us. Horace 
involuntarily is his own biographer, and entertaining, 
if not instructive, is the account we glean from his 
writings of his life and character. 

Searching, beneath his candour, and graceful cheer- 
fulness, with seeming negligence, and conversational 
pleasantry, he scatters knowledge, like gold, upon his 
path : uniting acute observation of the customs of the 
world, and the characters of men, with reflections, 
enriched by his habitual study of Grecian writers. 

Rapid, alert, and various ; singularly frugal in the 
use of words, expressive and nervous in his style, 
abrupt in his transitions, and delightfully careless in 
his numbers, he never gives his reader time to grow 
weary. 
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Whilst his tempered wit and exquisite humour 
amuse, his writings abound with prudence, and judi- 
cious rules for the conduct of men, in various situations 
of life. 

He left it to Juvenal to waste his brilliant eloquence 
and diffuse indignation in attempting to reform the 
" highly respectable," — ^the patrician dignitaries of the 
land. Horace had too quick a sense of propriety to 
make such vivid and vigorous aggressions, with no 
nobler credentials than his own authority, upon " the 
established order of things." 

To conciliate the dandies of his day, he tells them 
that he himself was one of those meritorious indivi- 
duals, bom only to consume the fruits of the earth. 

No8 niimerus sumus et fruges consumere nati, 
Sponsi Penelopes, &c. 

He left; to Eolus the management of the winds ; and 
diverted himself and his readers by laughing good 
humouredly at the universal follies of mankind, in a 
way which has rarely been successfully imitated. Cui 
hono^ said he, to grieve with sympathy over the oppres- 
sions of the poor, or snarl sarcastically at the innocent 
pastimes of the rich ! " These have many advantages : 
those few, if any." 

Scilicet uxorem cum dote, fidemque, et amicos, 
Et genus, et fonnam, regina pecunia donet. 

Omnis enim res 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina humanaque, pulehris 
Divitiis parent. 

*' Whether wealth or virtue are preferable, I cannot 
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take upon me to say: but the sufl&ages of the world 
are in favour of wealth." When Ulysses repudiates 
the paltry tricks and subserviency which are pointed 
out to him as the only refuge in his bankrupt state, 
Horace puts into the mouth of the Theban seer, Tire- 
sias, the emphatic answer, " Ergo pauper eris." — " If 
you wish to maintain any dignity of character, pray do 
so, and starve. If you miM speak truth, adieu (in 
your present condition) to wealth and honours." G«t 
riches first : it will then be time enough to think of 
virtue. 

O elves, cives, quserenda pecunia primum est ; 
Virtos post nummos. 

Without the former, you cannot be a gentleman. 

Est animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua fidesque : 
Sed quadringentis sex septem millia demnt ; 
Plebs ens. 

This " love of money" was evidently a prominent 
feature in the incipient corruption of morals among the 
Roman people: — a prelude to the darker and more 
revolting enormities, which increased fearfully after the 
death of Augustus Caesar. 

In his graver moods, Horace, with much amenity, 
counsels us to avoid extremes in all things, and to gain 
knowledge from all men, without adopting precipitately 
the opinions of any. 

Let us neither place implicit confidence in, nor 
be necessarily hostile to, generally received maxims. 
Away with enthusiasm ! Let us get at the fcntes^ 
rerum, — ^the sources of all establiatei ttvxV^i'a^ — «sA\fc 
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fully persuaded in our own minds that names are not 
things. 

Let us not aim at the abstract and impracticable, not 
soar for . shadows which elude the grasp, but stoop and 
cull the flowers which grow around us, and at our feet. 

The fruits and flowers of the earth grow upon its 
surface : let us receive with gratitude the joys within 
our reach. 

Let us beware of being the slaves of a superficial 
education, of custom, of example. 

Let us be charitable in judging others, nor expect 
that perfection which no candid man ever discovered in 
himself: but let no social complacency induce us to 
mistake the appearances of things for things them- 
selves. 

Let us be frugal in our desires, and let us cherish a 
contented spirit : convinced that if happiness is not in 
our own breasts, it is in vain to seek it elsewhere. 



V 



THE FIRST BOOK OF SATIRES. 



SATIRE I. 



ARGUMENT. 

The smnmary of this agreeable, but desultory satire, is " Cherish 
a contented spirit.'* 1. We are displeased with our respective 
stations ; and yet we should be unwilling to exchange them. — 
2. We assert that our toil in the acquirement of wealth is to lay 
up a provision for a retired and tranquil old age ; but by never 
remitting the pursuit, we convert the instrument into an end. 
We thereby forget the simple wants of nature in artificial and 
immoderate desires. — 3. We become the slaves of vanity and 
pride ; we hoard up useless treasures, and gaze upon them as 
upon pictures. — 4. We are tormented by the unceasing dread of 
losing our wealth. — 5. Our parsimony renders us hateful to our 
friends and connexions, (6.) and even exposes us to the danger 
of assassination. — ^. Not that we should run into the opposite 
extreme of prodigality; (8.) but, above all things, avarice must 
be shunned, which renders us envious of superior wealth, creates 
insatiable cravings, and never permits us to enjoy the repose 
which we affect to consider the ultimate purpose of our labours. 



1. Whence is it tio man ever blest his state, 
Accepted freely, or imposed by fate ? 
Whence does it flow, that discontented still, 
Each deems his neighbour more exempt from ill ? 
The war-worn veteran, broken down in licalth. 
With envy gazes on the merchant's we^UXv, ^ 
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The merchanty troubled in tempestuous seas, 
The soldier'^s duty deems a life of ease. 
'Tis but to charge the foe ; and in a breath 
You gain a triumph, or an easy death. lo 

" Heaven bless the country, and the rustic'^s 

fate;' 
Exclaims the lawyer, when his outer gate, 
At the first crowing of the early cock, 
Shakes with a ruthless client's thundering knock. 
Dragged from the fields in penury, the clown 15 
Cries, " None are happy like the folks in town.'"* 

To mention others (they are many more) 
Would tire out Fabius, never tired before. 
We'll now suppose some deity to say, 
" Each wish is granted ; each may have his 

way ; 20 

The toil-worn veteran is allowed to take 
The merchant's post ; and let the lawyer rake 
His pleasant fields: what now?" they pause, they 

stand, 
Although to each is granted his demand. 
Well may Jove's cheeks swell wrathful, while he 

swears, 25 

His ear in future will not heed such prayers. 
2. Jesting apart, (though we with laughter may 
Gild the severer truth, in the same way 
That teachers learning palatable make 
To little children with a sugared cake ;) 30 
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Let us be grave. This husbandman with toil 
Tills unremittingly the stubborn soil ; 
This soldier, sailor, are as lions bold, 
This knavish vintner is a knave — for gold : 
To live in plenty, and in peace when old. 35 

So (fit example) the laborious ant. 
Heedful and provident of future want, 
Culls, indefatigably culls, her store 
To swell the treasure she amassed before. 
But when Aquarius dulls th' inverted year, 40 
Lives with contentment on her gathered cheer : 
While neither summer's heat, nor winter's cold, 
Nor peril, hinders yoiu: pursuit of gold ; 
Lest one should be more wealthy than yourself. 
But what avails this mighty mass of pelf, 45 
This gold and silver with tormenting fear 
To bury in the earth, when none are near ? — 
, "Touch but a grain, the heap would melt 
away." — 
What beauty can a towering heap display ? 
Your spacious barns are flowing o'er with grain; 
Your stomach cannot more than mine contain. 51 
Nay, though you carry a provision sack, 
A laden servant, on your bending back, 
No surplus falls, no fraction, to your share 
More than to people who no burden bear. 55 
What matters, limited by Nature's bounds, 
If large or small the measure of your grounds ? 
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" 'Tis sweet to take from heaps of ample size.*" 
But why a smaller, ample still, despise? 
Why, if I have enough, and need no more, eo 
Deem yourself happier with a larger store ? 

You want a glass of water, or a cask, 
But in your folly for a river ask : 
And say, " A fountain may be passing bright. 
But streams, majestic streams, are my delight."" 
As once a river bore away the bank, 66 

And drowned the man who of its waters drank. 
So will destruction on the passions press 
Of men who court not plenty, but excess. 
While they who only what is needful crave, 70 
Drink from a fount, nor risk a watery grave. 
3. But crowds of men, deceived by false desire, 
Exorbitantly more and more require ; 
" Because,*" say they, " a man is mean or great, 
According to the size of his estate.'^ 75 

How punish them ? By yielding to their will : 
Let them exult, deceived and blinded still. 

One dwelt at Athens, miserably proud. 
And miserably rich, who spurned the crowd. 
" The people hiss; let them hiss on,'" he cries, 
'* My laden coffers tell me I am wise.**' 81 

Tantalus ever-thirsting vainly dips 
To quaff the waters flying from his lips. 
Why laugh ? Hold up the mirror : look and see ! 
You gaze, and only gaze, and so does he. 85 
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You sleep oVr silver shining to the sight ; 
But terror stands betwixt you and delight. 
Your profit, only in beholding, lies : 
Pictures may please, but only please the eyes. 

4. Know you not money's destiny and use ? 90 
To buy what orchards and what fields produce, 
To purchase bread, fruits, wine : nay, do not 

stare, 
The use, the only use of wealth, is there. 
But to be tortured with continual fear, 
Dread day and night that fire or thieves are 

near, 95 

Tremble lest servants should abscond by night. 
And carry oflF your plate ; — is this delight ? 
Let me be poor, that I may ever be 
From all such blessings of the wealthy free. 

5. " But sickness comes beset with anxious dread ; 
Agues and fevers chain you to your bed. 101 
Wealth gathers many friends; and care and 

skill 
Are ready vassals when the rich are ill : 
A leech is sent for, to restore you sound 
To dearest relatives." Not one is found ; — 
No wife, no child who loves : your neighbour'^s 

hate, 106 

Not pity, welcomes your impending fate. 
Are you astonished that their hearts are cold. 
When you have bartered every tie for gald? 
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Nature gave kinsmen, but her will extends ^^^ 
To acts of kindness to preserve them friends. 
Would you their love without an effort gain. 
Go make an ass obedient to the rein. 

6. Possessing plenty, greed should surely cease. 
Once rich, the dread of starving should decrease, 
Unlike Ummidius (short my tale) who had ne 
The wealth of Croesus ; and withal was clad, 
From year to year, no better than a slave, 

Lest poverty should bring him to the grave. 
When lo a woman, loving him for gain, 120 

Cleft with an axe the wretched man in twain. 

7. " Like Maenius must I live.^ the point is nice; 
Or Nomentanus ? give me your advice.'' — 
You strive to reconcile repugnant foes : 

Said I, Let him who avarice forgoes, 125 

Become a spendthrift or a rakish sot ? 
'Twixt all extremes there is a neutral spot. 
Things have a mean : once pass a certain bound. 
And rank confusion can alone be found. 

8. Digression ending, is the miser then 130 
Alone unhappy of the sons of men ? 

Does every one, in every several state. 

With envy eulogize another's fate ? 

Whence is his pallid cheek ? Why does he pine ? 

The laden udders of his neighbour's kine 135 

Have roused his envy. Each would pass before 

A wealthier neighbour, and forget the poor, — 
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The vast majority of human kind, — 
Which lags neglected, or despised, behind. 
So charioteers, contending rivals, each 140 

The goal desired would first and foremost reach. 

Thus among men we vainly strive to find 
The constant pleasure of a cheerful mind : 
One, who put ever wisdom to the test. 
And left lifers banquet a contented guest. 145 

I pause ; lest you " these verses," should ex- 
claim, 
" By Horace stolen from Crispinus came."*' 
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SATIRE II. 



ARGUMENT. 

In this, as in the preceding Satire, Horace censures the irra- 
tional conduct of men, who, from having no fixed principles, 
hurry from one extreme into its opposite. — 1. One man is lavish 
towards the worthless and profligate. — 2. Another is parsimo- 
nious and niggardly towards his indigent kinsfolk. — 3. Another, 
to avoid the imputation of meanness, squanders his money upon 
the luxuries of the table.-^. Another, lest he be deemed a 
spendthrift, turns usurer, and denies himself the ordinary com- 
forts of life. 



1. The tribe of minstrels, actors, quacks, and all 
Whom we with justice may the rabble call, 
Weep for Tigellius with unceasing wo : 

He was so liberal, and they loved him so. 

2. Another, in the opposite extreme, 5 
Lest men his charity profuse should deem. 
Was never known on any terms to lend 

A trifle, to relieve a starving friend. 

3. Ask why one squanders, with elaborate pain, 
All his forefathers sweated to obtain, lo 
On every luxury which loans can gain ? 

" I am a man of mettle,'' loud he cries : 
Some think him foolish, some extremely wise. 
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4. Rich in the funds, in land, Fufidius fears 
The nickname spendthrift may offend his ears. 
So he turns usurer, and to fleece his friends, le 
Deducts his ten per cent, from what he lends. 
He knows his men, and minors are his prey, 
Whose debts harsh fathers have not grace to pay. 
What matchless infamy! But with his gains 20 
Increasing, he more nobly entertains. 
Never believe a man would ever do 
Harm to himself, whate'^er he does to you. 
He ? Look around, and find me, if you can^ 
In any land, a more unhappy man. 26 

Vexed, like the self-tormentor in the play, 
The son lamenting whom he drove away. 
If any ask, what these examples mean? 
'Tis here, — ^fools ever in extremes are seen. 
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SATIRE III. 



ARGUMENT. 

1. After censuring the ridiculous inconsistency which marked 
the conduct of Tigellius, — 2. Horace blames the injustice of 
being sharp-sighted in reference to the faults of others, and of 
being blind towards our own. The lighter faults of a friend 
ought to be forgotten in his better qualities, that we may, in turn, 
have indulgent critics of our own defects, derived either from 
nature or bad habits. — 3. It would be better, as parents in the 
case of children, to assign some softening appellation to the faults 
of our friends, (4.) than to distort their virtues into vices. — 5. 
This unjust conduct naturally embitters others against ourselves. 
But as no one is faultless, mutual indulgence should be extended; 
for if we severely censure small faults, what can we do more, in 
reference to great and undoubted vices ? — 6. As to the paradox of 
the Stoicks, that all faults are equal, and therefore equally cen- 
surable ; the futility of that assertion may be proved from 
common sense and common utility; and even from the origin 
of civil society, which needed to be regulated by determinate 
laws in reference to great and small crimes. — 7* The perfection 
of the Stoick wise man is merely ideal, and incredible ; this con- 
sciousness of infirmity should induce us to extend and solicit all 
kind allowances. 



1. All songsters are alike : let a friend ask 
A song, reluctant they perform the task ; 
When unrequested, weary you to death, 
Nor, indefatigable, pause for breath. 
Such was Tigellius. Caesar might compel, 5 
But not persuade him ; although, strange to tell. 
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In friendship's name the monarch would implore, 
Friendship which he to son and father bore. 
But when the humour prompted him to sing, 
With " lo Bacche ^ would the tables ring. lo 
Now gruffly low, now shrill and sharp he screams, 
As o'er the scale he hurries to extremes. 

Never on earth was seen so strange a wight : 
Now, like a routed foeman in his flight, 14 

The man would scamper ; now, serene of face. 
Like Juno's priest, he strode with stately pace. 
At times attended by two hundred slaves. 
At others ten. Elated now he raves. 
Conversing solely of majestic kings, 
Tetrarchs, and other splendid sounding things ; 
And now, an umbler crotchet in his head, 21 
Asks for his dinner but a loaf of bread ; 
And ragged, threadbare cloak : " however old, 
It will defend me from the piercing cold." — 
Give him ten thousand sesterces to-day, 25 

Thus frugal living, in this humble way. 
Before a week 'tis spent. To wake all night, 
To snore all day, was his supreme delight : 
Strangely eccentric. 2. But one cries, "And 

you? 
Have you no faults .^" Perchance, I have a few. 
But not so palpable, or bright of hue. 31 

A noted rake, accustomed to attack 
A twin delinquent, when he turned his back^ 
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Was answered sharply, " Are you wise alone ? 
Would you cajole us?'^ — "No: my faults are 

known 
To me, but wisely I forgive my own.'*' 36 

Vile self-esteem ! as eagle, serpent, keen 
Of sight for others' faults, — its own unseen. 
But keep, clear-sighted judge, this truth in view, 
That as you act with men, will they with you. 40 

A man to anger may be somewhat prone. 
And more at ease when gibes are left alone ; 
May be the subject of a foolish jest. 
Because, forsooth, unfashionably drest : — 
But he is honest, and 'twere hard to find 45 

A friend more faithful, or a heart as kind. 
And "neath his garments which uncouthly fit. 
May lie concealed the very soul of wit. 

Thy heart examine ; search with earnest care 
What evils custom reared, or nature planted there. 
For leave to nature an uncultured field, 51 

'Twill thorns and thistles in abundance yield. 
3. Let us, like lovers, to defects be blind, 
Or in defects a choicer beauty find. 
Thus Agnes' lover, unlike other men, 55 

Admires on Agnes' cheek a monstrous wen. 
Would that in friendship we but erred the same. 
And to the error virtue gave her name. 

As gentle fathers, who can never see 
Their children's imperfections, we should be. eo 
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A little fellow squints ; his father kind 
Deems it the mere abstraction of his mind. 
Nor would a parent treat a child with scorn. 
Although, like Sisyphus, abortive born. 
A knock-kneed urchin, or weak-ankled boy, $5 
He dandles in his arms, and calls his Toy. 
For instance, one is miserably mean : 
Say such a prudent man was never seen. 
A shallow puppy prattles through the night : 
A social treasure, and the world's delight, 70 
Consider him at once : think he intends 
To be convivial, and amuse his friends. 
But this man's candour is oflFensive, rude; — 
True friendship ; honest, and of fearless mood. 
This man is quarrelsome; esteem him bold. 75 
Such methods make new friends, preserve the old. 
4 But we rough-cast the polished vase of price, 
Distorting every virtue into vice. 
The man who trembles to commit a crime. 
We deem no hero of the olden time. 80 

And one whose judgment can his fancy sway, 
Wants fire and genius we are apt to say : 
One who is ever ready for a snare. 
Nor lays his bosom to intriguers bare ; 
Too well acquainted with the ways of life, 85 
With envy, falsehood, fraud, and slander rife; 
This man of sober sense, whose sight is clear. 
To many people will a knave appear. 
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Of rustic manners, if, Maecenas, one 
Should do, what, careless, I have often done, 90 
Intrude upon you in and out of season, 
And be importunate without a reason ; 
We all exclaim against the dire offence. 
And say the creature has no common sense. 
5. Thus laws for others we absurdly frame, 95 
And stand convicted by the very same. 
All have their follies ; and that man is best 
Who has not quite so many as the rest. 

Let an indulgent friend, 'tis right he should. 
Compare my qualities, the bad and good, 100 
And if, perchance, the good the heavier weigh. 
To these incline : then I, another day, 
Will give him credit for his virtues too. 
His minor errors with indulgence view. 
He who would not with infamy oflPend, 105 

Should overlook the frailties of a friend : 
He who needs pardon, should be slow to blame 
An erring neighbour, and forgive the same. 

Since human nature is perverted still, 
Has done, and does, and ever will do ill, no 

Since anger spurns the amputating knife. 
And follies grow engrafted upon life; 
Why should not reason have its weights, and see 
That crimes and penalties proportioned be ? 

S uppose a menial snatched from out a dish, 1 1 5 
When you had dined, the remnants of a fish. 
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And you impaled him? sober folks would say, 
^^ More mad than Labeo is our friend to-day .^^ 
Yet that were vanity compared to this ; 
A friend has done what you may deem amiss; 
(Which if you longer than an hour regard, 121 
Your heart must be uncharitably hard), 
. You, hating, loathe him, and would turn away, 
Like Druso^s debtor on the settling day; 
Who must refund the borrowed moneys due, 126 
Or patient read his tedious poems through. 

A guest has stained my couch, or, luckless case. 
Broken a vase, not easy to replace ; 
Or, his too eager appetite to sate, 129 

Has snatched a smoking chicken from my plate ; 
What ! hate for this ? and what if one deceived, 
Robbed, and betrayed, the friendship which 

believed 
And trusted him ? 6. Who deem all crimes the 

same. 
Of truth, alas ! know nothing but the name. 
Such men morality and sense oppose, 135 

And hate the public good, whence justice rose. 

In the first ages, when from mother-earth 
A speechless, torpid race crept into birth. 
With nails and fists, the weapons nature gave. 
They fought for acorns and a sheltering cave. 140 
Then wielded clubs; till man more polished grew. 
And with the gentle sword his neighbour de^. 
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Then language gave intelligence to sound, 
And words, interpreters of thought, are found. 
War ceases, towns are fortified, and laws 145 

Make robbers tremble, and adulterers pause. 
Disastrous women with their fatal charms, 
Long before Helen, roused the world to arms : 
But heroes, governed by brute force alone, 149 
Whose brutal manners bulls and stallions own. 
Such were these ladies^ husbands — died unknown. 

Revolve the annals of the world, youll find 
Laws rose when men began to know mankind : 
When they discovered, honest people were. 
To their astonishment, extremely rare. 155 

Poor, artless nature, soon compeUed to pause, 
Left nice distinctions to the nicer laws. 
The subtlest logic would be loth to prove 
That one who should a neighbour's hedge re- 
move, 
And steal a cabbage, would in crime be bold, 160 
As one who from God's temple took the gold. 

With measured penalty each crime repay. 
Nor, when you ought to flog, a culprit flay. 
No fear that you give any fewer blows 164 

Than men deserve; since your discernment mows 
With the same scythe ofiences great and small ; 
Or would, if you could govern men at all. 
7. " If Wisdom makes a man sublime, a king, — 
An artisan, rich, handsome, everything, 169 
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You are all these.'' The Stoick quick replies, 
** You fathom not Chrysippus, great and wise : 
For Wisdom never shoes or slippers made, 
But each Wise man is master of his trade.'' 
^'How?" "Though Hermogenes spoke not a 

word, 
A sweeter voice than his was never heard. 175 
Alfenus, when his shop was closed, was still 
A cobbler : acting with consummate skill, 
The Wise are workmen, kings, or what they will." 

Already with your beard the rabble play : 
Unless you drive them with your club away, 180 
You will be torn to fragments by the crowd. 
Greatest of kings ! or burst with barking loud. 
Go, mighty monarch, to your bath, and lave! 
Monarch, indeed, with one attendant slave. 
One wretched Stoick. If my style offends, isb 
I ask indulgence of forgiving friends: 
Their errors pardon in return, and rest, 
Despising sophistry, supremely blest. 
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SATIRE IV. 



ARGUMENT. 

1. In this Satire, Horace defends himself aud his satirical 
writings. From alluding to the caustic freedom of the ancient 
Greek Comedy, he passes on to its imitator Lucilius ; and from 
him to more modem authors, who, equal to Lucilius only in his 
muddy fluency, undervalued the merits of Horace hy urging, that 
satire did not exceed the genius of any ordinary writer. To this 
Horace replies, that from his reluctance to recite in public, he 
was evidently no slave to poetic vanity; that the facility of 
writing with careless rapidity could not be imputed to him who 
composed with slow labour ; and that his humorous vein could 
not be censured except by the worthless, who were deservedly 
satirised. — 2. With regard to liis own propensity' to satire, he 
derived it from his father, who pointed out vices or virtues for 
his avoidance or imitation ; and this moral benefit was the re- 
sult, — that Horace shunned the greater vices which he discerned 
in others, and made every indulgent allowance towards friends > 
for the infirmities which he recognised in himself. 



1. The Greek comedians of the olden times 
Would give no quarter to notorious crimes : 
Freely they lashed the manners of the age. 
And heaped all kinds of culprits on the stage. 
Indifferent to them, rank, age, or fame: 5 

They scourged the vicious, nor concealed the 
name. 
Lucilius copies them in this, as known : 
The harshness of his verse is all his own. 
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Both wit and vigour in his lines appear, 
But their barbaric roughness hurts the ear. lo 
Two hundred verses in an hour of time 
Were dashed off grandly by this man of rhyme. 
His verses (verse should clear and smoothly flow,) 
From its foundation shook the mud below. 
Intent on saying much, he quite forgot 15 

That the chief art of writing is to blot. 

Crispinus challenges my lazier muse. 
" If in the vein, Sir, take the tablets : choose 
The umpires; name the place, and fix the time ; 
And see which of us will the fastest rhyme.'''' 20 
** The gods have wisely limited my mind; 
Few are my words, nor to discourse inclined ; 
While yours, inflated as the air within 
The pufBng bellows, cannot fail to win.'' 

Thrice happy Fannius, heir of endless praise, 
Has crowned himself with the immortal bays. 26 
Few read my satires ; nay, beset with fear, 
I hardly dare before the crowd appear. 
For censure folly, and you rouse at once 
The indignation of the knave and dunce. 30 

Take the first man by hazard in a crowd. 
He is with avarice or ambition bowed : 
One corrupts daily newly married dames, 
And one the coarsest paramour inflames: 
One covets silver, one is crazed with gold, 35 
As wealthy Albius is, as I am told. 
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Another, rapid in pursuit of ill, 
Fleet as a whirlwind, and more troubled still, 
From farthest east to farthest west will trade. 
To show what fortunes can by fools be made. 4a 
Such are not fond of satires, and detest 
The bard who turns their follies into jest. 
FJy, fly the monster, for his words have stings ; 
He spurns all social ties, all sacred things. 
A friend or foe to him are both alike: 45 

He, to raise laughter, friend or foe will strike 
With ribald verses, which he reads aloud 
On all occasions when he finds a crowd. 

A word in season. Think not I aspire 
To be a member of the sacred choir. 50 

To fill a verse is not enough, you say; 
And one who writes in our prosaic way 
Is not a poet. No; a heaven-born mind. 
Whose breathing fancies of no common kind, 
Burn bright with eloquence, alone may claim 55 
And boast the honour of a poet^s name. 

Thus critics question, wavering to and fro. 
If comedy is poetry, or no ; 
Because the subtle spirit of the muse 
Nor its plain language nor its sense imbues. 60 
Save that the line mechanically flows, 
It is no other than familiar prose. 
" How so ? The frantic father struts the stage. 
And swells with true sublimity of rage 
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Against his son, who leads a wanton life, 65 

And scorns the offer of a dowried wife. 
At noontide drunken, and with torches lit, 
And brandished in his hands.^^ And what of it ? 
Would not Pomponius hear as savage cries, 
If from the grave his father could arise? 70 

^Tis idle work to bring upon the stage 
A father foaming with his measured rage. 
Which, when at home, so many fathers do 
As well, and as dramatically too. 

Take from Lucilius^ verse, or take from mine, 
The order of the words ; break up the line, ;« 
And place the last, or middle part before 
The first, and it is poetry no more. 
Not so with these, " When Discord^s dreadful jar 
Asunder rends the iron gates of war.'' 80 

Scatter and strew the fragments as you will. 
The poet's severed limbs are breathing still. 

Enough at present : on a future day 
We will resume. Allow me still to say 
I question whether you with reason blame 85 
This style of writing, and condemn the same. 
Sulcius and Caprius, when they walk the street, 
With libels terrify the thieves they meet 
Their railing censures make the guilty fear ; 
Yet honest people at their railing sneer. 90 

Say that you are a thief: the case may be: 
Am I a Sulcius ? Tremble not at me. 
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No book of mine upon a counter stands, 
To be turned over by profanest hands. 
Unless compelled, I never read; and then 95 
In special places, and to special men. 

Some in the middle of the forum spout : 
And in the baths some read their verses out. 
For, stretched at ease within the still retreat. 
The modulated voice sounds passing sweet. 100 
Such foolish actions please the foolish few, 
Who banish common sense from all they do. 
'' You like to wound; and if your friends are 

sore, 
Their wincing only makes you laugh the more.*" 
Who hinted this.^ Oh! let me not suppose 106 
That friends are only other names for foes. 

Whose tongue has arrows for an absent 
friend; 
Who hears him wronged, nor rises to defend ; 
Who betrays secrets, and with blackest guile 
Lie upon lie will slanderously pile, lio 

To raise loud laughter, let him dwell apart : 
He is a monster, bom without a heart. 

At festive tables you may often meet 
One whose brisk jests are anything but sweet : 
Who ridicules the guests, in pointed style, us 
But spares the host, or spares him for a while ; 
Till having freely drained the friendly bowl, 
Out comes the malice from his crooked soul. 
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You, liating irony, such people deem 
Frank-hearted, social, candid in the extreme. 120 
If instinct teaches when Gorgonius goes 
Within ten yards of me, to hold my nose, 
" How bitter i"^ you exclaim. But let the bold 
Theft of Petillius casually be told 124 

Before you; such your words; ** From early youth 
His friend and guest I loved him; for in truth, 
Great was his kindness at all times to me ; 
And glad at heart, as any one can be, 
Am I that he is safe ; although I own 
How he got off, to Jove is only known : 130 

A thorough miracle.*" Oh ! this is spite : 
This is indeed the deadly serpent's bite. 
Oh! if dwells in me any truth at all, 
My heart, my writings do abjure such gall. 
To harmless raillery we may extend 135 

The jest, but never wound an absent friend. 
2. A worthy father taught my early youth 
To note examples, as the test of truth : 
To make me happy with my present store, 
And live as he had wisely lived before. 140 

" Look at the bankrupt Barrus,'' he would say, 
" Look at the son of Albius: see, I pray, 
Two houseless paupers, destitute of friends: 
Thus prodigality in ruin ends.'' 
From rank licentiousness to keep me free, 145 
^* Debauched Sectanus pale and shattered see ! 



I 
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Sure, like our friend Trebonius, to be flayed, 
Is paying monstrous dearly for a maid. 
'Tis for philosophy, supremely wise. 
To fathom causes with her delving eyes : 150 
But if I merely may my child prepare, 
And render pure, as his forefathers were, 
And while his tender years a guardian need, 
Protect his innocence — ^'tis much indeed. 154 

With time well seasoned, both in mind and limb, 
He without cork will stem the tide and swim."^^ 

Thus was my childhood taught. For good, 
or ill. 
He brought examples with parental skill. 
" Compare,*" he said, " this honoured statesman's 
name 159 

With yonder wretches stigmatized with shame. 
See there the ruin of licentious pride, 
Here peace and virtue faithfully allied." 
As funerals, passing a sick glutton's door. 
Will damp the appetite which gorged before ; 
Examples often tenderly entice, 165 

Rousing the conscience, to abstain from vice. 

Thus from those vices I have kept me clear 
Which bring too sure destruction in their rear ; 
And though not free (for who is free ?) from ill. 
Time, friendly counsel, judgment ripening still, 
Will weed progressively my faults away. 171 
Thought my companion is by night and day : 
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Upon my couch, and in the porches^ shade, 
These silent questions with myself are made : 
" This would be better — by such means as these 
Another time I cannot fail to please. 176 

This was not nobly done : but let me prize 
Experience, growing with experience wise.*" 

Thus do I drive the gentle hours along, 
Now scribbling satires, now an ode, or song, isa 
This is the raving folly of my soul 
Which you must pardon ; or I will control 
Your opposition with our brother-band 
Of numerous bards, the terror of the land. 
Who, like the proselyting Jews, will fain laa 
Bring you to worship in the Muses^ train. 
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SATIRE V. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace detailB the circumstances of a journey which he took in 
company with Maecenas and Cocceius Nerva, who were appointed 
by Augustas to confer with the deputies of Antony, at Bnmdu- 
sium. 

A scholiast states, that Horace here imitates Lucilius, who 
described a journey of his own, from Rome to Capua, and thence 
to the Sicilian Straits. 



With Heliodorus, he of learned fame, 

I quitted Rome, and to Aricia came : 

A place in all things humble as its name. 

At Forum Appii we next day arrive : 

Boatmen abound, and knavish vintners thrive. 5 

This journey, oft accomplished in a day. 

Employed us two, indulging in delay. 

The Appian road is pleasanter for those 

Who like to loiter, and enjoy repose. 

Here, as the water was earth's very worst, 10 

I dare not drink, though nearly choked with 

thirst. 
At war with hunger, I impatient fast. 
While my companions are at their repast 
Now night, o'er earth inducing darkness, hies. 
And stars begin to glimmer itv lY\e s\des, \b 
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When ^twixt the boatmen and our slaves arose 

The fiercest jargon of conflicting foes. 

They shout, they rail, they swear with open 

throat, 
Such crowds, such countless crowds, will sink 

the boat. 
The mule to harness, and our freight to pay, 20 
Consumes an hour before we get away. 

Frogs, croaking loudly, gnats, which ceaseless 

bite. 
Keep us from sleeping through the weary night. 
Alternate, in some absent fair one^s praise 
Our tipsy boatman and companion raise 25 

The song : the latter soon to slumber yields ; 
The mule is sent to pasture in the fields ; 
The boatman snores. Day dawning pours her 

light 
On our stretched pilot ; when a sanguine wight 
Starts up, and seizing on a willow stout 30 

Lays it the loins of man and mule about. 
At the fourth hour we land; and weary lave 
In lucid waters which Feronia gave. 
Then, having breakfasted, we slowly creep 
To Anxur shining on its rocky steep. 35 . 

Maecenas and Cocceius were expected 
On an especial embassy; selected. 
As fittest instruments, to brit^g a\io\v\. 
Peace between king^ for ever taWiwg^ o\x\» 
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Here, while with unguent I my eyes anointed, 

The two ambassadors, as 'twas appointed, 41 

Arrive with Capito, in every way 

The most accomplished Roman of the day ; 

Dear to the heart of Antony, above 

The many friends whom he is known to love. 46 

Fundi we leave without the least regret, 
Where we Aufidius, the vain prator, met 
His pompous manners much amused us all, 
Full of his signs of office, great and small. 
A scrivener lately, the promoted clown so 

Now struts lord-mayor of a provincial town. 
We stop at Formiae tired : Muraena there 
Provides the house-room, Capito the fare. 
Next morning rose pre-eminently sweet. 
What time we Plotius, Virgil, Varius meet 55 
At Sinuessa. Men, in worth above 
All other men ! whom more than all I love. 
Oh ! what embraces, and what joy was there ! 
No joy with friends thus meeting can compare. 

Hard by Campania'^s bridge, a village small 
That night afforded an abode for all ! 61 

The officers, as wont, gave wood and salt. 
Next day at Capua we early halt. 
Maecenas plays ; Virgil and I repose. 
Games to weak stomachs and weak eyes are foes. 
Cocceius^ villa, stored with dainty things, 66 
Received us next, and feasted us like kings. 
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Now, briefly, Muse, and painted to the life, 
Describe the two buffoons' terrific strife. 
Their lineage name, and how the war took place : 
The high-born Messius comes of Oscan race : 71 
Sarmentus still a living mistress knows. 
Such the buffoons, and such, they come to blows. 
Sarmentus bellows first, " You horse-faced knave, 
(We laugh, — his foeman's head begins to wave) 
Oh I if your horns, not lopped away as now, 76 
Came branching forth from that left hairy brow. 
What vengeful actions would you not perform, 
Who thus, with gashes on your front, can storm?'' 
Taunting him with Campania's foul disease so 
With all the venom he can raise, to tease, 
He bids him dance as Cyclop-shepherds do. 
" No buskins needed for such folks as you," 
He cries ; '^ those features cannot need a mask." 
Our Messius answers, ^' Let me only ask 85 

If you, enfranchised, for your freedom gave 
The votive offering of a ransomed slave ? 
Though now a scribe, you to a lady still 
Must bow obedient, nor resist her will. 
How strange that one so lank and puny fled, 90 
Whose body could not hold a pound of bread." 
That supper we prolong into the night. 
Laughing incessantly at either wight. 

Next morning we to Beneventum wend. 
Here, while our host did sedulously tend ^5 
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His meagre thrushes roasting by the fire, 
To the old roof the rushing flames aspire. 
Now, scrambling in confusion, you might see 
How active all could in a moment be 
The flames to smother, and the dinner save ; loo 
Snatched up by hungry guest, and trembling 

slave. 
In the far distance we begin to view 
Apulia'^s cherished hills ; where ever blew 
Parching Atabulus. It were a vain 
Attempt to climb such hills ; when, on the plain, 
Near to Trivicum, we a villa spied, io6 

Which food and shelter for the night supplied, 
Demurely spent, without a laugh or joke : 
Our green-wood fuel blinded us with smoke. 

Hence, onward, rapid as the wind, we fly no 
To a small town whose name would verse defy ; 
But without naming it, the town is told. 
Water, the cheapest thing on earth, is sold. 
The bread so good that travellers bear away ' 
A load : Canusium^s is as dry as hay; 115 

And call for water, "We have none,"" they say. 
The place was built by Diomed the brave. 
Here Varius leaving, his departure gave 
Sorrow to all. That night we Rubi gain, 
A toilsome road, made heavier by the rain. 120 
The weather fairer was the following day. 
Tie road still worse, and miry aiW Oae vja^ 
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To Barium, city for its fish renowned. 

At Gnatia, where mad people much abound. 

They told us frankincense on altars laid 125 

Would melt without the fire's dissolving aid. 

Such fictions may be swallowed by the Jews, 

But not by me ; taught that each god pursues 

On high a life of indolence and ease, 

Nor pays attention to such freaks as these. 130 

Brundusium next before our eyes extends. 
The journey ended, my description ends. 
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SATIRE VI. 



ARGUMENT. 

Tub enemies of Horace had affected to express a surprise, that 
the son of a freedman should be honoured with the friendship of 
Hsecenas, who himself was illustrious both by the antiquity of 
his family and by the dignity of his political situation. Horace, 
in defending the choice of Maecenas, virtually defends himself. 
He urges that the sound understanding of Maecenas being aware 
that the nobler qualities of men did not depend upon birth, would 
not have conferred upon him an honour of which he was un- 
worthy. His felicity in obtaining this friendship, Horace grate- 
fully ascribes to the rigilance of a father, who, though only a 
freed man, had affectionately bestowed upon him a generous 
education, at that time the almost exclusive privilege of the sons 
of men of senatorial ranki The satire closes with an exquisite 
description of our poet*s unambitious and happy life, — ^intel- 
lectual, tranquil, free from care, and full of enjoyment. 



Though since the Lydians filled Etruria'^s coast, 

None among men can loftier lineage boast ; 

Though on thy father'*s, mother^s side, His thine 

To share the honours of a noble line 

Of chiefs and warriors ; you would blush to scorn. 

As nobles mostly do, the lowly bom, — 6 

A freedman^s son, for instance, — such am I. 

By other tests you people's value try. 

So one act nobly, who his parents were 

You deem beneath a thought, beneath a care ; lo 
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And feel the force of the historic truth, 

That long ere TuUy'^s sullied reign, forsooth. 

Full many mortals, not of noble birth. 

Were raised to honours, and were men of worth. 

Again, Laevinus, though of high descent, 15 

Who hurled proud Tarquin into banishment. 

Was valued by the mob at half-a-crown : 

Of equal value its applause or frown. 

The fickle people are opinion's tools, 

And often sympathize with knaves and fools : 20 

With gaping wonder and amazement prize 

Long titles dazzling their bewildered eyes. 

But, surely moulded of a finer clay. 
Ought we, or ought we not, to do as they ? 
Say that the people hate plebeian rule, 26 

Slow to believe a lord can be a fool, — 
Say Censor Appius has the tact to know 
The two distinctions — nobly bom, and low — 
Say that a blush would overspread his face, 
If sons of freedmen should remain in place ; 30 
Still both patrician and plebeian share 
One common fortune when they nobly dare. 

What profit, TuUius, to resume the gown. 
Since envy rises with a man'^s renown ? 
Soon as a gartered dolt, in heart elate, 35 

Parades the street as minister of state. 
He hears at every step the jeering cry, 
" Who may he be?'' from every passer by. 
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Is one, like Barrus, crazed with the desire 

That all the town his beauty may admire ; 40 

Go where he will, the ladies' anxious eyes 

Examine closely the peculiar prize. 

His feet and ancles, features, teeth, and hair, 

Each, all are objects of their prying care. 

Thus he who undertakes to bear the weight 45 

On his own shoulders of the church and state. 

Evokes inquiry of his father's name, 

And doubtful slander of his mother's fame. 

" Darest thou, vile scion of a slavish stock. 
Hurl free-born men from the Tarpeian rock ! 50 
Or hand them o'er to Cadmus, for the block ! " 

My colleague, Novius, second is to me ; 
For what my father was, no more, is he. 
" Must you, then, Paulus or Messala be ? 
Why he, when wagons, say two hundred, 
meet 65 

The crowding funerals in a narrow street. 
Has lungs which drown the trumpets; he can 

raise 
A voice of thunder ; grudge him not his praise.*" 

They who, like me, a freedman's son are bom. 
At my success are wofuUy forlorn. 00 

" Command a troop of horse ! can this be fit ? 
Dine with Maecenas ! at his table sit !" 
To the first honour envy might extend : 
Not all who gain it, would you caW aineivd. 
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That sweeter privilege reserved for few, 66 

Whose purer minds ambition never knew ; 

Not fortune's darlings. It were false to say 

That fortune threw the favour in my way. 

By Varius backed, 'twas honest VirgiFs voice 

That led Maecenas to the grateful choice. 70 

When introduced, my words were very few : 

I blushed and faltered, as a child would do. 

I vaunted not my sires, nor said I rode 

The finest horses round a fine abode ; 

But gave of my affairs a true report. 75 

Your courteous answer was, as usual, short. 
I leave you. Long before a year, you send 
For Horace, telling him you are his friend. 
No paltry praise the friendship to obtain 
Of one who looks men through, and not in vain. 
Discerning merit, though it cannot claim 81 

The borrowed honours of a high-born name. 

Now, if my heart is upright in the main, 
If few and veniaj are the faults which stain 
My character, (moles sprinkled here and there 85 
Over a face, which still is passing fair :) 
If calumny has not the front to say 
He covets, in debauch consumes the day ; 
If free from guilt, endeared to friends, I live, 
(I pray you such self-eulogy forgive,) 90 

My father's be the praise; whose ioTlvvw^ ^\xvaSL^ 
(A slender farm was his, and t\\at was sXV^^ 
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Cared not to send me under Flavius^ rule. 
Where rich centurions' children went to school, 
Who trudged with calculating looks forlorn, 95 
Their satchels over their left shoulder borne, 
And were instructed, and could wisely tell, 
(Oh, sordid wisdom !) how to buy and sell ; 
But hurried me to Rome, and reared his son 
Just as a senator or knight had done. 100 

The crowd, who marked my retinue and dress. 
Would never have supposed my rank was less : 
But must have said, hereditary ease 
And affluence only furnish trains like these. 
To urge my teachers, and secure their aid, 105 

He watched the progress which the pupil made 
Himself — the honestest of human kind, — 
And thus preserved me chaste in heart and 

mind, 
(The prime of virtue) and not only pure 
In word and deed, but from reproach secure. no 
Nor feared he slander, nor the idle blame 
Of idle people, if his son became 
An auctioneer, and lived in humble guise; 
Or (like himself) collector of excise : 
Nor would I have complained. Thus thanks and 
praise lu 

My grateful heart with filial reverence pays. 
And ever ahall : not deeming it disgrace 
7b be descended from a lowly race. 
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Like many, saying "'tis no fault of theirs, 

That they are not illustrious people^s heirs. 120 

My feelings differ : for if life began 

Again, and it were given to every man 

To choose his parents, I should still resign 

The proffered privilege, well pleased with mine. 

This may be folly in the people^s eyes ; 126 

But you, Maecenas, may esteem it wise 

To shrink from fardels, which unused to bear, 

However specious, would increase my care. 

A nobler station larger fortune needs. 
And fortune friends innumerable breeds. 130 

I could no longer walk abroad alone, 
Enjoy my farm, or call my house my own. 
More horses must be fed, more servants wait. 
With other pageantries of irksome state. 
Now on a ragged mule I jog at ease 135 

Far as Tarentum, if the journey please. 
And while I press the shoulders of the hack, 
He bears his master^s luggage on his back. 
Nor, Praetor Tullius, do the rabble say, 
A niggard travels the Tiburtian way ; 140 

Five paupers bearing his provision tray. 
Thus, most illustrious man, I joys obtain 
Which you and thousands grasp at, but in vain. 

Free, unattended, where I like I, stray. 
And make my bargains ; and, w\\eTV ewdi^ >Jcv^ fti"a^j ^ 
Hear what the fabulous augur& \va\e \jo «a^ . \^^^ 
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And after much amusement, homeward steal. 

And frugal take my vegetable meal. 

Three servants wait : a bowl, two goblets, stand 

On a white marble sideboard, near at hand. 150 

A pitcher and a vase — Campanian these. 

To hold libations, which the Lares please. 

Then wending to my chamber, I enjoy 

The sweetest slumber, free from all annoy 

Or trepidation, lest the sequent mom [ 155 

Should bid me visit Marsyas the forlorn ; 

Who say, it tortures him to see the face 

Of Novius junior, in a judge's place. 

I sleep till ten : then stroll, or read, or write : 

Pursuits which meditative minds delight. leo 

And, unlike Natta, who each lamp despoils, 

Anoint my body with the finest oils. 

And when the noontide sun burns fierce with heat, 

I quit the fields, and to my bath retreat : 

Then breakfast lightly, merely to allay igs 

Obtrusive hunger, till the close of day: 

Nor far from home, or from contentment stray. 

Such is the gentle tenor of a life 
Free from ambition, from its toil and strife. 
And thus consoled, I with more joy live on, 170 
Than a king's nephew, or a quaestor's son. 
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SATIRE VII. 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB describes a very ridiculouB suit between Persias, a mer- 
chant of Clazomense, and Rex Rupilius, of Prseneste, before the 
tribunal of Brutus, the pro-prsetor of Asia. Horace seems to 
have had no other motive for writing this trifling composition, 
than the temptation of making a very indifferent pun at the 
close. 



No doubt the blind and barbers of the town 
Are well acquainted with the high renown 
Of Persius, who avenged the doleful sting 
Of that envenomed wasp, Rupilius King. 

This Persius to Clazomenae repairs, 6 

Where rich, he fiercest war with King declares. 
Persius was harsh, and arrogant, and vain. 
King tickled smartly, he inflicted pain. 
His bitter words Sisenna'^s far exceed, 
And these would beat the rushing wind for speed. 

I hasten to the King. Who shall abate li 

The mutual venom of these heroes^ hate? 
Implacable, and raging without end. 
'Tis always so, when mighty chiefs contend. 
Death only, interposing, could assuage 15 

The haughty Hector's and Achilles' rage ; 
And this the cause, their valour wa^ ^vype^^ 
When meaner foes their anger camioX. cvr^^ 
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Or ill-matched warriors battle, as we see 

In Diomed and Lycian Glaucus ; he, 20 

The worsted, offers ransom to be free. 

Brutus o^er Asia held praetorial sway, 
When rose this well-matched, mutual-fierce affray. 
Of King and Persius. Spirited and bold 
They rush into the lists : grand to behold ! 25 

Persius explains the reason of the fight. 
Which draws down laughter on the luckless wight. 
He praises Brutus and his troops : this done. 
Apostrophizes Brutus as the sun. 
The sun of Asia ; and the praise extends 30 

Of stars propitious to the Praetor^s friends. 
Calls King the dogstar, of malignant fame : 
A star which husbandmen abhor to name. 
'Gainst him he eloquently foams and roars. 
Like ocean thundering on its rocky shores. 35 

King of Praeneste, on his rushing course 
Hurls back invective of tremendous force : 
One of those hardy pruners of the vine 
With whom the boldest wordy wars decline, 
When cuckoo loudly they retreating call. 40 

The Grecian Persius with Italian gall 
Well sprinkled, stops to breathe; then shouts aloud, 
" O Brutus ! thou whose race kings' necks have 

bowed, 
I pray thee kill this King. Off with his head ! 
-^ Brutus only let his blood be shedJ''' 4^ 
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SATIRE VIII. 



ARGUMENT. 



Thb purport of Horace, in thia poem, seem to be three-fold; to 
bring into contempt the foul worship of Priapus ; to expel the 
Tulgar superstition relative to magic charms; and to ridicule 
Canidia ; who, in conciliating lovers, attempted to effect by incan- 
tations, what she was unable to do by the attraction of personal 
beauty. 



I WAS a fig-tree^s trunk, a block of wood : 
And the artificer long doubting stood. 
Whether to make a bench or god of me : 
Then made Priapus of the former tree. 
Terror of thieves and birds ! who come not nigh 5 
When they Priapus in an orchard spy. 
The reed upon my forehead puts to flight 
The feathered pilferers, who would fain ah'ght 
In these new gardens, where of yore were thrown 
Those poor men'^s corpses, which no friends would 
own. 10 

^Twas an unconsecrated burial ground, 
Where all who penniless had died, were found. 
A graven column told its size, and ^id^ 
^^Let no heir claim these caverns o£ iVve di^eaAr 
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No desert now, the joyous folks repair 15 

To drink the Esquiline'^s salubrious air. 
No more bleached bones, and mourning faces fill, 
But sunshine gladdens the frequented hill. 

But not assaulting thieves, nor beasts of prey, 
Which vex the spot, torment me night and day, 20 
Like those old venomous women, who infest 
With incantations dire, the human breast. 
Nor can I hinder them, in any case. 
When changeful Cynthia shows her lovely face, 
From gathering hurtful herbs, and dead men^s 
bones. 25 

But very lately I beheld the crones : 
I saw Canidia, robed in stole of black. 
While streamed her flowing hair adown her back. 
With naked feet, and making awful wail. 
Go by with Sagana. Their faces pale, 30 

Looked horrible. Their nails tear up the ground; 
A coal-black lamb their munching grinders wound. 
To win the Manes to respond, they pour 
Into a neighbouring ditch the creature's gore. 

There were two efiigies : of wool, and tall 36 
The one, which scourged the waxen image small. 
The latter, puny, like a suppliant stands. 
About to perish by the hangman^s hands. 

Now upon Hecate one ghastly calls : 
For dire Tisiphone the other bawls. 40 
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From hell came hideous snakes, which hissed around 
With barking hounds, encompassing the ground. 
The moon, ashamed and terrified, withdrew 
Behind a tomb, and hid herself from view. 

If in one word my tongue the truth forgoes, 45 
Plaster my forehead with the dung of crows. 
Let every rake and harlot in the town 
With their own filth my head, offending, crown. 

Need I relate how each responding shade. 
With the witch Sagana shrill music made ? 50 

How a wolf's beard, and tooth of spotted snake, 
They furtive hide ; and how the huge flames make 
The waxen image melt ; or what I do, 
Shuddering such sounds to hear, such sights to 
view ? 

Lo, louder than a bursting bladder's crack, 55 
I thundering rent my fig-tree godship's back. 
The witches rush in terror to the town : 
Oh ! had you seen each head-dress tumbling down. 
Teeth, herbs, charms, bracelets scattered in their 
flight, 5<) 

You would have roared with laughter at the sight. 
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SATIRE IX. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace describes the ludicrous distress, to which he was sub- 
jected by the importunity of a stranger claiming his acquaintance 
in the public streets. He vainly endeavours to shake off the in- 
truder, who boastfully recounts the various talents, by which, 
through the introduction of Horace, he could recommend himself 
to the friendship of Maecenas : he was a fluent poet, a charming 
singer, and an elegant dancer. He would not scruple to bribe 
the servants, for the purpose of gaming admission : and, if once 
established, he would take care to remove all rivals in the good 
graces of the great man. 

It is probable, that many persons, jealous of Horace's ac- 
quaintance with the prime minister of Augustus, and fancying 
themselves not inferior writers, might importune the poet for an 
introduction to his illustrious friend. Horace satirizes this vul- 
gar forwardness, by assigning to the ideal str^inger such qualities 
as must have excited the disgust of Maecenas ; and ^diich, by im- 
plication, were the contrary to those that had conciliated his 
regard and esteem for the more fortunate poet. 



Sauntering along the street, the other day, 
And musing idly, in my wonted way, 
A stranger, barely known to me by name. 
Seizes my hand; and having pressed the same, 
Cries, " How's your health, my very dearest wight.'**'" 
" Well, as you see ; I wish you all delight.'^ 6 

When he would follow, I, preventing, say. 
Have you some message, sir, ioi m^ to d.vj'f' 
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<* What, cut your friend ! I edit a review : 

One of your cloth ; who should be known to you.**' 

" In that case, sir, I value you the more.*** ii 

Tortured, and striving to escape the boor, 

I run, then stop, and whisper in the ear 

Of my attendant, who was standing near. 

Sweat flows from every pore. Oh the thick skull 
Of blest Bolanus ! would mine were as dull, i6 
I thought, compelled to hear the babbler praise 
The town, the streets. In wonder, mute, I gaze. 
But answer not ; when loud he cries, " I see 
You would, if possible, escape from me. 26 

Vain hope ! inseparable, >inst your will. 
We, arm in arm, must hold together still. 
Your route, sir.?**" — " DonH molest yourself: I go 
To visit some one whom you do not know. 
Near Caesar'^s gardens is his dwelling : wide 2h 

The distance after crossing Tiber's tide.*** 
" Active, unoccupied, I'll go.'' Alas ! 
I lower my ears, unhappy as an ass. 
Which sinks beneath his load. Thereon, he says, 
" If one's own merit we may fairly praise, 30 

Viscus and Varius will this very day 
Wish I had been a thousand miles away« 
Your love will cool towards them, when you know 
How my wit sparkles, how my verses flow. 
My dancing wins the favours of the ixa \ -^^ 

MeD pine with envy when I chatvt aw avc? 
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" Now for a thrust," said I. " Have you no mother 
Who needs your tenderness ? wife, sister, brother ?^ 
" None : I have buried all.**^ — " Thrice happy they ! 
I only live : your victim : slay me, slay ! 40 

A Sabine sorceress foretold my doom ; 
'Tis now accomplished, and I see by whom : — 

* Not poisons dire, and not the hostile knife, 

' Not pleurisy, cough, gout shall end thy life. 

* Some vacant babbler takes the living breath 45 

* From thy sweet body, talking thee to death. 

' From manhood upwards fly loquacious prate : 
' The surest method of evading fate.' "^ 

Noontide is past, and Vesta''s shrine is near. 
Now my companion must in court appear, 50 

Or lose his suit. "By friendship**s holy power, 
Here enter with me but for half an hour.*" 
" 'Tis quite impossible : I cannot pause : 
Besides I do not understand the laws. 
Though repetitions tire, I have to pay 65 

The visit to the friend, far, far, away.*" 
" 'Twixt two alternatives, what shall I do ? 
Give up my lawsuit, grievous case ! or you ?"" 
" Me, me, I pray." — '' Impale me, if I will." — 
And holding tight, he hurls me forward still. 60 

I, as to battle with victorious might 
Is never wise, obey. Now, hear the wight ! 
^^How is Maecenas with you ? Is he kind .?" 
'^ To those he Joves." — " M«ceiva& Vs ivo\.>a\vcv^r 
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" None ever profited, allowing still 66 

That fortune favoured you, with greater skill. 

In me, however, you would find a man 

To carry into action every plan, 

If you would introduce me. Let me die. 

If every rival would not routed fly !*" 70 

" You are mistaken in our mode of life. 
His house is stranger to intrigue and strife. 
A wealthier man, or one more learned there. 
Is never object of a moments care. 
There all is harmony.'^ — " It cannot be ; 75 

You fain would gull poor simple folks like me."" 
" 'Tis as I say.'' — " Much as I wished before. 
You make me long to know him, more and more." 
^^ His heart is not impregnable. Assault. 
'Twill yield to you, a man without a fault, so 

Though love of virtue makes it stem at first." 
" I apprehend : and, ready for the worst. 
Will fee his servants ; if put back to day. 
To-morrow will assail him in the way 
And sue with importunity. 'Tis plain, 85 

To purchase pleasure we must suflfer pain 
By Nature's general law." — Happy I see 
A friend approach. Aristius."^ It is he. 
We stop : and mutual salutations given. 
Ask whence and whither each by fate is driven. 90 
He knew the fellow well. With meamxi^i^ic.^ 
I press his arm, reveal my luckless casfe. 
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My waggish friend laughs out. I burn with rage. 
" When last we met, you wished to disengage 
Your bosom of some secret."*' — " But not now. 95 
'Tis the Jews' sabbath ; so you must allow 
Your friend to take his leave. Would you, fla- 
gitious, 
Oflend the Jews ?^ — " I am not superstitious.*" 
" But I, like others, we are many more. 
Am weak enough my Maker to adore. 100 

Farewell ! best wishes ! I must go my way : 
I'll tell you everything another day." 

Oh ! darkest period of eventful life! 
He flies, and leaves me underneath the knife. 

An adversary rushes up. " At last 106 

I have you," with a loud and angry blast. 
He shouts ; then, turning, says, ^^ And yoi!i, sir, 

pray 
Bear witness 'gainst him." — "That I will." Away 
To court we hurry : crowds of people follow. 
Thus was a poet rescued by Apollo. no 
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SATIRE X. 



ARGUMENT. 

Thb judgment which Horace passed upon Lncilius (in^the fourth 
Satire) had, it seems, excited calumniators. Horace repeats his 
former opinions. 1. He does not deny to Lucilius wit and caustic 
severity ; but he cannot allow that his versification was smooth ; 
nor can he commend his custom of blending Greek words in 
Latin compositions : for who would endure in a pleader such an 
unnatural union of two languages ? Horace, therefore, purposely 
avoided this barbarous mixture in the cultivation of Satire ; and 
since he had selected satire as lus peculiar province, his opinions 
were entitled to an equal attention with those of Pollio in tragedy, 
of Varius in epic, and of Virgil in pastoral. — 2, In censuring 
Lucilins, he had no unworthy feelings ; faults are imputed to 
Homer without malignity ; and Lucilius himself had censured his 
predecessors Accius and Ennius. — 3. With the same freedom, 
Horace may assert, that Lucilius, if he had lived in more modem 
times, would have been the first to correct lus own poems.— 4. 
Despising, therefore, the carpings of malevolent critics, Horace 
contents himself with the approbation of the judicious few, who 
eaaappreciate the care and labour, exerted in giving excellence to 
his conqpositions. 



1. I SAID Lucilius wrote not smoothly. Who 
So blind a friend, as not to own it too ? 
For lively wit, wherewith he lashed the town, 
My former paper mentions his renown. 
Allowing this, here stops my inea<sv\tedL "^x^^i^. 
Laberius^ farces are not tender Aay^. 
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^Tis not enough to make men laugh ; and still 
It shows a poet has some comic skill. 
Each flowing sentence must be brief and clear, 
Nor with unwieldy words oppress the ear. lo 

With versatility from grave to gay, 
The poet and the orator display. 
Then, with a wit's facility and ease. 
Add polished mirth and pleasantry to these. 
Of wordy weapons a well-handled jest 15 

Cuts a foe's head off at a blow the best. 

This is the merit of the old Greek plays, 
Which merit gains them universal praise. 
Although they seem not destined to delight 
Hermogenes, a most conceited wight, 20 

And his companion : for such fops as these 
'Tis only Calvus and Catullus please. 

" But 'tis a noble stretch of mind to speak 
The Latin language interspersed with Greek." 
The tasteless dolts ! rare merit to admire 25 

Pitholeon's rubbish in its Greek attire I 

" A dash of Chian tempers choicer wine : 
So, blending languages, we both refine." 
When writing verse with this enquiry pause ; 
Had you, as advocate, to plead a cause 30 

Of life and death against acutest skill. 
Would you, with strange perversity of will, 
Address the people of your native land 
In foreign terms which few wovild \M\dfix^\«cA> 
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When I, not Grecian-born, Greek verse would 
write, 35 

Quirinus, in a vision of the night. 
Towards the dawning day, when dreams are true, 
Appeared to me, and said, " What would you do? 
You carry timber to a forest, friend : 
Greece teems with bards. Her number why 
extend T 40 

While ponderous Alpin wakes his turgid muse 
To strangle Memnon and the Rhine abuse, 
I write, but write not for the schools, where sits 
Judicial Tarpa 'mid contending wits. 
My trifling satires are not specious plays, 45 

Night aftCT night received with glowing praise. 

Of living wits who breathe a comic vein, 
Fundanus all excels. His jovial strain 
Can well describe a slave and mistress shrewd 
Fleecing their master in facetious mood. 50 

Pollio's iambics chant heroic kings ; 
And epic Varius mounts on bolder wings. 
The rural Muses, in their love, inspire 
The graceful tenderness of VirgiPs lyre. 
2. Varro at satires tried his awkward wit, 55 

For which, like others, he was little fit. 
To them superior, I submissive own, 
Lucilius has no rival near his throne. 
Nor would I from his brow t\ie \a\iT A \jeax 
He wears with honour and deserves \o vi^ax. ^^ 
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I said, and say, ^^ His verses are divine, 
Omitting only every other line.'' 
Has Homer then no faults ? Rashly shall we 
Suppose Lucilius had not eyes to see 
How Accius erred ? nor laughed at many a score 
Of Ennius's verses, when he read them o'er ? 66 
Or deem he had not candour to condemn 
His own, inferior, as he thought, to them ? 
3. So may not we, Lucilius reading, ask 

If nature hindered the exacter task; 70 

Or if less venial negligence forsooth 

Has made his verses rugged and uncouth ? 

But if the glory is indeed divine 

To fill, of feet exact, a measured line, — 

Two hupdred ere we dine, and dinner sped, 75 

Two hundred more before we go to bed ; 

'Twas thus Etrurian Cassius wrote. His bold 

Voluminous verses like a torrent rolled ; 

And with his desks, the story goes, supplied 

Fuel to bum his body, when he died. so 

Lucilius had some humour of his own 
In writing Satires, to the Greeks unknown. 
That he was smoother than the rugged crowd 
Of older poets, is at once allowed; 
But living now he would have felt, that art 85 
Of writing is a necessary part. 
Nay, scratched his pate, and bit his nails at times, 
While looking out for eligible iVi^me^. 
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4. Those men have toiled, severely toiled, who 
sway 
The generations of a distant day. 90 

Be not ambitious to obtain the loud 
And doubtful praises of the present crowd. 
Better to be the favourite of the few. 
Who think not always as their neighbours do. 
In every pot-house would you quoted be ? 95 
" The praise of nobles is enough for me C^ 
As said the actress when hissed off the stage. 
The pit despising in her royal rage. 

The brag Pantilius ! shall he move my scorn P 
Shall I be vexed because my back is torn 100 
By base Demetrius, or the parasite, 
Whom, save Tigellius, no one would invite ? 
Madcenas, Virgil, Plotius, Varius, these ; 
Octavius, Valgius, Tuscus, I would please. 
What either Viscus, and what Pollio says, 105 
I prize : Messala^s and his brother^s praise ; 
Let Bibulus laud, let Servius laud. The same 
Let honest Fumius do. Why need I name 
Others, my loving friends, and learned all. 
Whose praise were glory, and their censure gall! 

Demetrius and Tigellius, prithee go m 

And fill your pupils^ bosoms with your wo. 
And go, my slave, and add one satire more 
To t^ose which you have vrritten doN<ni\^faife. 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF SATIRES. 



SATIRE I. 



ARGUMENT. 

This Satire consists of a feigned discourse between Horace and 
Trebatius, eminent for his skill in law, and for the wit of his 
conversation. 

In this desultory dialogue, Horace implies, that he is irresistibly 
compelled, both by his natural disposition and by his inability for 
sublimer writing, to cultivate satire ; and he defies the efforts of 
his base and unworthy calumniators, to deter him from lashing 
their vices. 



Hor. Some say my satires go too far : such keen 
Biting asperity was never seen ! 
Poor slip-shod verses, other people say ; 
Why we could write a thousand such a day. 
/ Trebatius, your advice ? 

Treba. From verse abstain. 5 

Hor. What, altogether! Never write again? 
Treba. Never. 

Ifor. By all I value, you are right ; 

^ut how without, to pass the 8leei^\e&&Ti\^V\ 
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Treba. Would you enjoy twelve hours' unruffled 
sleep, 
Thrice swim the Tiber's river, broad and deep ; lo 
Then moisten inwardly with wine your clay, 
And sleep securely until noon next day. 
If still the rage of writing fires your brain, 
To Caesar's glory dedicate your strain : 
A place, or pension, you at least will gain. 15 

Hor. Though ready, senior, let me only ask, 
Have I sufficient genius for the task ? 
Not every poet in description shines : 
Not every one can sing the bristled lines 
Of troops drawn up magnificently drear ; 20 

The Gaul recumbent with his broken spear ; 
The Parthian horsemen smitten down. 

Treba. Then sing 

Our modest Caesar is a moral king ! 
As wise Lucilius handled Scipio's fame. 

Hor. Occasion oflPering, I will do the same. 25 
Unless in season, never, never fear 
A word of mine will knock at Caesar's ear. 
In him, no weak or ill defended part 
Invites the flatterer with his wheedling art. 

Treba. Sure this were safer than in verse to 
brave 30 

The public, showing up each fool and knave. 
Object of hate and fear to all you know ^ 
Who, though not hit, anticipate lYieVAcw* 
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Hot. What shall I do ? Milonius dances down 
The room, when cups his reeling senses drown, 36 
And lamps grow double to his Vildered sight. 
Castor in horses places his delight. 
And wrestling pleases equally his brother, 
The twin-bom offspring of a fruitful mother. 
As no two men were ever born the same, 40 

Each has his pastime, and his path to fame. 
Verse is my pleasure, as in olden time 
Lucilius loved to build the lofty rhyme. 
He to his books his inmost thoughts commends. 
To them entrusted as his truest friends. 45 

Nor time this faithful union could abate. 
Though fortune smiled or frowned upon his fate. 
Thus in his writings, with description rife, 
We mark the progress of the poet's life. 

I follow him — a wondrous doubt to me 50 

If I Lucanian or Appulian be. 
The Venusinian ploughs each frontier land, 
A firm defender, ready to withstand 
Rome's fierce invaders ; or, anon, compose 
Strife 'twixt Lucanian and Appulian foes. 55 

But this my pen shall never challenge strife^: 
The weapon sheathed shall guard its owner's life. 
And why unsheath it, safe from lurking foes ? 
O guardian Jupiter, let none oppose 
Peace-loving Horace ! let his weapon rust 60 

Unused; but roused to wrath by the xtd^m^X^ 
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The man shall smart ; and his lament, when stung, 
Shall, set to music, in each street be sung. 

Informer Servius for the slightest cause 
Threatens the judgment-seat and penal laws : 65 
Canidia angered would not use a knife. 
But with slow poison take a lover's life. 
Turius would roar with rage, should one contend. 
When he is judge, and innocence defend. 
Thus, learn with me, how skilful nature shows 70 
To each the aptest weapons for his foes. 
Wolves use their teeth, and bulls their horns: and 

why? 
'Twas instinct taught them, is the best reply. 
To vicious Scseva trust his aged mother — 

Treba. His loving hand will neither slay nor 
smother. 75 

Hor. Strange, strange, indeed ! that bulls with 
horns should smite : 
That wolves nor kick, nor toss, but only bite. 
A dose of poisonous herbs, with filial care. 
For the old lady he can still prepare ! 

No matter when I die ; or soon, or late, 80 

Rich, poor, in Rome, an exile ; just as fate 
Ordains, my thoughts and feelings shall be told. 

Treba. Young man, I fear you never will grow 
old. 
Your jests will lead to an untimely ewd'. 
Vou will be slain for libelling a inendi, ^^ 
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Hor. What, when Lucilius tore the mask away, 
And poured on secret sins the light of day, 
Unscreening hypocrites ; did Laelius think 
His wit offensive, from his satire shrink ? 
Or he who gained his honourable name 90 

From ruined Carthage, crowning him with fame ? 
Did they lament, that impudence and crimes 
Were roughly handled in his pelting rhymes? 
Consuls he keenly scourged ; and, tribe by tribe. 
Pursued the people with the caustic gibe ; 95 

Nor, saving virtue and her friends, was found 
Aught his avenging satire paused to wound. 
The gentle-hearted Laelius, meekly wise, 
And virtuous Scipio, could his conduct prize: 
When, having played their part, life's actors sought 
'Neath the cool shade the luxury of thought. 101 
Then would great minds unbend, and playful 

share 
The poet's salad, his habitual fare. 

If, far as fortune is concerned, and wit, 
I own Lucilius grander, and submit — 105 

Envy must own, though own with spiteful hate, 
I lived on terms of friendship with the great ; 
And seeking to devour me, with a groan 
Will rend her teeth against a crashing stone. 
Unless, Trebatius, you dissent. 

Treba. For me, 110 

With your remarks I cordially agtee •. 
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I only add. Be prudent and beware ! 

For inexperience is a fatal snare. 

If any one is libelled by the muse, 

Protecting laws are near for him to use. ns 

Hot. If libelled, yes: but Caesar gives his praise 
When men are censured for their evil ways. 
Caesar cries Bravo! when the virtuous rise, 
And vicious folly fearlessly chastise. 

Treba, The solemn trial terminates in sport, 120 
And you with honour are dismissed the court. 
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SATIRE II. 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB, under the assumed character of Ofellns^ whom he 
represents as a rustic Socrates, practically wise without the 
lessons of the moral schools, censures the luxury of his age. 

The pleasures of the palate are promoted more by labour and 
exercise than by rare and exquisite dishes, which are often 
hurtful both to body and mind. 

The truly frugal man avoids the extremes of sordid meanness 
and of mad excess. His sleep is sweet ; he is active in bodily 
strengtii ;|he maintains a blameless reputation; and, even in 
privation, he possesses many consolations. 

These moral lessons have the greater force from the lips of 
Ofellus, who was now the humble tenant of the farm, of which 
he had once been the proprietor, previously to his expulsion, 
when Augustus (then Octavian) gave lands to his soldiers. 



What, and how great a virtue, it may be 
To live on little, learn, my friends, with me. 
Nor mine the doctrine which Ofellus taught, 
No man of letters, but a sage in thought. 
Learn ! but not over banquets, when the pride 5 
Of splendour turns us from the truth aside. 
There is a time for all things with the wise : 
Our senses dazzled, sober feeling flies : 
A judge, no matter who he be, forsooth, 
Cares after dinner little for t\ie \xm\V\. Vi 
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Tired with the chase, with putting to his speed 
A roughly-paced, and rarely-mounted steed ; 
Or should such Roman exercise appear 
To one accustomed to Greek games, severe ; 
Then play at tennis ; and delighted, foil 15 

With healthful energy the sense of toil ; 
Or hurl the quoit, till your fastidious mood 
To hunger yielding, likes the plainest food. 
Nor cries, " No other than Falernian wine 
With honey sweetened, for a taste like mine.** 20 

Your butler is abroad ; the storms to-day 
Will from the market keep the fish away. 
A hungry stomach with a loaf of bread, 
At such a time, may very well be fed. 
How so ? Not in the flavour of the meat, 26 

But in your palate lies the savoury treat. 
Laborious exercise can give a rare 
And perfect relish to the coarsest fare ; 
While bloated gourmands no enjoyment find 
In foreign dainties of the choicest kind. 30 

Yet to compare a peacock to a hen 
Would raise a smile in some distinguished men. 
Pleased with gay plumage, and a bird of price, — 
As if for that it were a whit more nice. 
For can you eat those spreading plumes of gold ? 
Or roasted, are they beauteous to behold ? 36 

A gorgeous peacock's length of ta\\ xaa:^ ^\.Ti^%\ 
In Savour, hens and peacocks ate al^e. 
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Away with truth, when man, preposterous, tries 

The worth of all things only with his eyes. 40 

" Oh, but Minerva's friend at once can tell 

Sea-fish or river by the taste, the smell. 

An adept in gastronomy can trace 

A mullet to its birth and dwelling-place."*' 

A mullet huge is cheap at any price, 45 

You say, and yet you only eat a slice. 
Appearances deceive us. Why not like, 
Pleased with large mullets, an enormous pike P 
The obvious cause is palpable to all : 
Pikes are by nature large ; and mullets small. 50 
To follow Nature is a vulgar feat : 
So daintier wights should daintier viands eat. 

" Oh ! might my eyes behold a monstrous fish," 
Cries one, " extended in a monstrous dish !" 
Let hot winds blast it, and the rank wild boar, 55 
And turbot tainted ere it reach the shore. 
For gloating epicures, who cram and stufi* 
Long after nature has cried Hold ! enough ! 
When the palled taste has no perceptive power. 
And barely can distinguish sweet from sour. eo 

Kings by the produce of the field are fed. 
And would not like to dine without some bread. 
At their repasts, we eggs and olives see. 
With flavorous dishes keeping company. 

Until Gallonius gained himself a name, 65 

A sturgeon had no culinary fame. 
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How so ? Did oceatfs wealthy depths produce 
Then fewer turbots for a praetor's use ? 
No ; but the turbots swam the seas secure. 
Nor storks did yet destructive man allure, 70 

Until the praetor led the mode. If one 
Should recommend a cormorant nicely done, 
The Roman youth, readily led astray. 
For fashion's sake, the fashion would obey. 
The wise Ofellus knew some medium still 75 

'Twixt dining sumptuously, and dining ill. 
To fly one error is not to escape. 
While slaves of error in another shape. 

Avidienus, Dog 's his proper name, 
(Let none the rightful appellation blame), so 

On acorns, olives five years old, would dine, 
And drink his vinegar to save his wine. 
Yet, in white robes, would festive taste dis- 
play. 
Upon his wedding or his natal day. 
Then would he wonted parsimony brave : 85 

With oil, whose stench would send you to the 

grave, 
Behold him souse his greens ; nor, liberal, care. 
Not he, his sourest vinegar to spare. 

'Twixt such extremes, what are the wise to do? 
Which model follow, and which path eschew ? 90 

The privilege ot choosing, aitet aSV, 
Betwixt a dog, or wolf, is wondrous «iaaJ^. 
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He will be right, who neither more nor less 
Steers betwixt sordid meanness and excess. 
Such neither canes his servants every day, 95 

As with Albucus was the usual way ; 
Nor, like odd Nevius, to a guest would pass 
His greasy water in a dusty glass. 
Such negligence is awful. Blessings flow 
From temperate living, as the temperate know. 
Health is the chief; for complicated food, 101 

You may believe, did never any good ; 
Recalling quickly the elastic joy 
Which crowned the frugal diet of the boy. 
But eat of roast and boiled, ragouts, shell- 
fish, 105 
With mingling thrushes; each promiscuous dish; 
The indigestives turn to phlegm and bile. 
And make the stomach groan. See from a pile 
Of dubious dainties how each sated guest 
Pale as a shadow rises, and opprest. no 
The brain is clouded for a week at least. 
After the gross excesses of a feast : 
The " heavenly particle" sheds not a ray 
Of light to animate the lump of clay. 

How sweet the sleep of temperate men ! bow 
strong 115 

They wake to duties which to health belong ! 
At times not strangers to more genial cheer ; 
On some bright day of the revolving ^ewc. 
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When they keep festival-; or worn, alas ! 

The drooping body needs an extra glass. 120 

Or when old age, advancing by degrees, 

Asks for more comfort, and indulgences. 

If young and hale, you every cordial drain, 

What for old age or sickness will remain ? 

A rancid boar, "'tis said, the ancients chose : 125 
Not that such men were born without a nose. 
But that belated guests the scraps might eat. 
Considerate people ! had the boar been sweet. 
The hungry master had consumed the whole. 
Oh, these were heroes ! these men had a soul ! 130 

If reputation you esteem, and dear 
It is as music to a ravished ear. 
Luxurious living, to your certain cost. 
Will leave you bankrupt, and to honour lost. 
To friends, to kinsmen, to yourself a foe, 135 

E'en death desiring, you must death forego. 
Having no penny left of all your pelf. 
To buy a halter, to destroy yourself. 

" The ragamuffin Trausius to rebuff 
In such a vein, were rational enough ! 140 

But I have wealth, sufficient to maintain 
Three of the proudest emperors that reign.**' 

Have you no nobler object to employ 
That mass of wealth you never can enjoy ? 
Why, in your coffers having such a «.Iot^, \^Jb 

Allow one man of merit to be poor ? 
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Why let the temples fall into decay, 

Nor to your country give a mite away ? 

Shall you alone capricious fortune bind ? 

Oh, fear the future laughter, of mankind ! 150 

Which stands prepared the best for threatened 
iU? 
The pampered body and the pampered will ? 
Or strict economy, which sees afar. 
And wise, in time of peace, prepares for war P 

In proof of this I have a tale in store. 15& 

I knew Ofellus rich : he spent no more 
Than now, curtailed. Tilling for hire the ground, 
Once his, the farmer, with his flock around, 
And sons assisting, may be heard to say, 
^' Cabbage and bacon, on a working day, 16O 

We deemed a luxury; and when the rain, 
Preventing toil, gave time to entertain 
A friendly neighbour, or infrequent guest ; 
A kid or fowl, not fish from Rome, was drest. 
Clusters of grapes a good dessert supplied, 165 
With nuts, and ponderous figs, the garden's pride. 
There freedom triumphed; each might fill his 

glass, 
Or, sober-mooded, let the bottle pass. i69 

To Ceres, large libations flowed around. 
That high the com might rise above the ground. 
There grief was banished, and each brow was gay, 
When wine had melted every caxe awaj. 
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** Let angry Fortune strive to thwart anew, 
What can she take away ? our wants are few. 
Had we more comforts formerly than now ? 175 
Although no longer ours, the farm we plough. 
No spot on earth has an eternal heir. 
The man who drove us out, our lot will share ; 
Yielding to fraud, the laws entangling strife ; 
If not, the farm is only his for life. I80 

Thousands possessed it, and a thousand more 
Life-renters will enjoy it, as before ; 
The property of none. To Fortune's blows 
Let us then breasts of adamant oppose."*' 
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SATIRE III. 



ARGUMENT. 

Damasippus, who, from being a prodigal, had become a Stoic 
philosopher, includes all classes of persons under the term fools 
or madmen. He more particularly adverts to those who are 
alarmed by groundless fears ; who are greedy of gain ; who liye too 
parsimoniously ; who are smitten with ambition ; who indulge 
anger ; who are luxurious, or lustful, or superstitious. 

Nor does Horace spare himself; he allows Damasippus to 
charge him with a rage for building, a passionate disposition, a 
love of display, and even with some greater vices. 



Dama. For ever blotting, scarce four times a year. 
On Roman parchment do your thoughts appear : 
Most ill at ease, that wine and slumber drain 
The pith and marrow of the poet's brain. 
You fly the Saturnalia ; to what end 5 

Will this same sober resolution tend } 
Fulfil your promise, and begin the strain. 
Your pens are guiltless, your excuse is vain. 
Why chide the walls with undeserving pique ? 9 
These heed nor gods nor poets, when they speak. 

You looked like one who menaced something fine 
Once snugly housed on that estate of thine. 
Wbj crowd your library with learned lore.'^ 
With Plato's works, Menatvdef s, taan^ xsvox^"^ 
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Would you check envy by such shifts as these, 15 
By leaving virtue for ignoble ease ? 
Wretch, you are scorned: the siren sloth dis- 
card. 
Or of past labour hope for no reward. 

Hor, Oh, Damasippus, may the powers above 
Send you a barber for this pledge of love. 20 

But whence acquainted with your man so well ? 

Dama, When prosperous fortune down to zero 
fell, 
My occupation gone, I turned my mind 
To occupation of another kind. 
Once, foolish for antiques, I looked around 25 

For bronze, the oldest bronze that could be found; 
Brass kettles, wrought a thousand years ago, 
I hailed with ecstasy, as you may know. 
And gave profusely lavish sums away 
For rugged statues of an elder day. 30 

Not one like me could profitably buy 
Houses and gardens : such fine tact had I 
That hundreds in the streets cried after me, 
" There goes the famous friend of Mercury.'' 

Hot. 'Tis true ; but what induced you to forego 
The noble phrenzy which became you so ? 36 

Dama. A new disease expelled the older one. 
As oft with mortals has before been done. 
Thus the lethargic man, to heakVi xe-^lot^^ 
Grew pugilistic, and his doctor ftoot^A.. ^s: 
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Hot. So that in this you imitate not him. 
You may be lord of every other whim. 

Dama. Sweet friend, be not deceived; not you 
alone, 
But all are madmen, by Stertinius shown, 
If stoics speak the truth. .His wondrous lore 45 
I got by heart, and conned it silent o'er. 
What time he counselled me to let my beard 
Grow long, as a philosopher's revered, 
And from the Tiber's bridge return to Rome. 
Bankrupt and ruined I had rushed from home, 50 
And at the moment I myself would throw. 
With covered head into the stream below. 
With outstretched hand, arresting me, he cries : 
" Pause, pause. Sir ; suicide is never wise. 
False shame torments you ; fearing to be foimd 55 
Mad among men, where not a man is sound. 
For what so common as to play the fool I 
If you alone perverted reason's rule, 
Then not another word would I reply 
But, zealous hero, take the leap, and die!" 60 

Whom blinding error leads from truth astray. 
Who know not right from wrong, the Stoics 

say, 
Are mad ; and in this maxim they comprise 
Both kings and subjects ; all, except the Wise. 
Hear now why they who could apply the name 65 
Madman to you, are worthy oi lYie «axae. 
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As in a wood, where men have lost th^ way. 
Some by one path, and some another, stray ; 
One common error does to each belong ; 
The means are various, but alike the wrong : 70 
Deem yourself mad, but deem the man who tells 
You so, deserving of the cap and bells. 

One kind of folly shakes with causeless fear. 
In fancy sees unnumbered perils near, 
Floods, flames, and rocks : behold another sort, 75 
Through floods, flames rushes, and enjoys the sport, 
Although a loving mother, father, wife, 
And gentle sister tremble for his life, 
And shout, "A well's before you : wo betide ! 
A dreadful precipice on either side f' 80 

He heeds no more than Fusius on the day 
That drunk, he had a sleeping part to play : 
Though thousands echo in his senseless ear, 
Mother, I call ; the mother cannot hear. 
Thus, in the sequel, I intend to show 85 

If these are madmen, every man is so. 

Sure Damasippus is a hairbrained wight ; 
To buy old statues is his dear delight: 
The man is mad. But must we not confess 
The seller equally, or little less ? 90 

Suppose I said, ^^Accept a loan, sweet friend : 
You never pay your debts, but I will lend.'' 
Were it now madness to say yes ot tko •^ 
To smile or frown, when fortuiie iaNOVXt^ ^i'^ 
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Write Nereus od the bond : Cicuta'^s name 95 

Add, to ensure the payment of the same : 

It is all vain ; the Proteus will escape, 

And take another and another shape. 

You bring the crafty debtor into court, 

To every subterfuge he will resort; 100 

Become a boar, a bird, a tree, a stone, 

And laugh, as if his cheeks were not his own. 

If to be duped a proof of madness be, 
And to dupe others no insanity. 
Then is Perillius much more mad than you: io5 
He lends ; and you defraud him of his due. 

Is there a man who health and strength has sold 
To vile ambition, to the love of gold. 
To superstition, luxury, or aught 
That warps the nobler mind, and clouds the thought: 
With calm composure let them gather near; m 
That all are mad, shall presently appear. 

Adown the throats of covetous people pour 
By far the largest dose of hellebore. 
I doubt, if reason could not clearly show 115 

For them are destined all the drugs that grow. 

Staberius^ heirs inscribed upon his grave 
The sums he left, the legacies he gave. 
Which left undone, his will the crowd decreed 
Two hundred fencers, and a famous feed ; 120 

And as much corn as spacious Afric yields 
In one bright harvest from her itmtXxiV^^dLa. 
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Such is my will, he said : let none despise ! 
I think his conduct proves him passing wise. 

Dama. What was his object, when he orders gave 
To have his wealth inscribed upon his grave.?* 126 

Stert. He reckoned poverty life's greatest ill, 
And fought against it with undaunted skill. 
To lose a single farthing, it would seem. 
He deemed disparaging to self-esteem : 130 

For virtue, honour, heaven and earth in short. 
To lovely riches pay their humble court. 
He who has riches is a noble wight. 
Brave, gentle, virtuous, and is always right. 134 

Da/ma. But, friend Stertinius, do these riches bring 
Wisdom? 

Stert Much more : they make a man a king. 
And thus Staberius hoped to hand his name 
Down to remotest ages, crowned with fame. 
But Aristippus had another mind, 
Whom in the midst of Africa we find 140 

Bidding his servants fling the gold away. 
Whose weight retarded them from day to day. 
Which, think you, now, was madder of the two.? 

Dama. To solve a doubt, a doubt will never 
do. 
If one should buy, and fill his house with lyres, 145 
Whom music moves not, whom no muse inspires; 
Buy awls and lasts, unskilled in mak\x\g ^o^^\ 
No trader, purchase sails he cannot use \ 
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All justly deem him mad. Is he not more, 
Who never uses his collected store 150 

Of gold and silver, as it were a deep 
Offence to piety to touch the heap. 

If brandishing a club a man should stay, 
A fixture by his bams, both night and day. 
And dine on berries, which the forest yields, I66 
To spare the produce of his plenteous fields; — 
If, having casks of choicest wine and old. 
Innumerable casks — he sips his cold 
And acid vinegar, and lies on straw, 159 

While moths his mattress and his blankets gnaw. 
Few deem Wm mad: for, if this madness be. 
Ten thousand people are as mad as he. 

Abhorred of heaven ! why thus torment yourself? 
For whom do you accumulate the pelf? 
A son who hates you, or a slave — ^your heir, I66 
Who drains it at a draught,— for him you spare. 
What from your income would it take away 
To oil your hair and salads every day? 
Why perjured, plunder, steal where'er you can, 
If moderation makes the happy man. 170 

Can you be sound ? Suppose you were to beat 
With sticks or stones the people in the street, 
Or your own servants whom you fed and clad; 
The very children would pronounce you mad. 
Have you your wits who bang a loving wife ? 175 
With poison take away a molYvet's'Nife^ 
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Nor with a sword, nor this in Greece, you do: 
Like mad Orestes who his mother slew. 
Think you that when his parent he had slain, 
Remorse first darkened and disturbed his brain ; 
Or that by savage furies he was swayed, isi 

Ere in his mother^s heart he warmed the blade ? 
Date from the hour you deem his mind unsound. 
No fault whatever in the man is found. 
His thirst of slaughter neither thence extends i8d 
To harm a sister, or the best of friends: 
He only each with epithets pursued. 
As anger guided his imperious mood. 

Opimius, poor amid his hoarded pelf. 
Who, save on festivals, would grudge himself 190 
An earthen goblet of the poorest wine, 
Fell, by exhaustion, into a decline. 
His heir, with pleasure not to be repressed. 
Already seizes on his money chest. 
The faithful doctor to his patient flies, 195 

And to arouse him this expedient tries. 
Obedient servants on a table pour 
The streaming silver, an abundant store ; 
While others gather round, and count it o^er. 
He, thus exciting him, exclaims, ^^ Beware, 200 
Seize, seize your wealth, and disappoint your 

heir, 
Who now would take it.'' " WTViat, «X!A\ ^JSie^^ 
'* Then stir jourself, that vigour ma-^ T«si\N^* 
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Your veins need filling, life begins to sink. 

And, to regain it, you must eat and drink. 205 

Take this rice milk, a truce with all delay ! "" 

*' A moment only ; what have I to pay P*^ 

« A trifle.'' « Name it.'' " Eightpence." " 'Tis all 

one. 
Living, or dying, I am still undone." 

Da/ma. Who then is wise ? 

St&rt, He who is not a fool. 210 

Dama. The man who covets ? 

Stert. By the Stoic's rule, 

Both fool and mad. 

Dama. Who covets not is then 

The very wisest and the best of men ? 

Ster. Not he. 

Dama. Why, sapient Stoic ? 

Ster. You shall hear. 

(Suppose Craterus speaking.) It is clear 215 

This patient's lungs are sound. Shall he depart ? 
No : for his dropsy needs the surgeon's art. 

This man is faithful, has a liberal soul, 
Is grateful to the gods, upon the whole. 
Towering ambition is his mind's disease : 220 

An ample dose of hellebore for these 1 
To squander reckless sums, or hoard the same, 
Is equal folly, with another name. 

Servius Oppidius, whom old records rate 
Wealthy, bequeathed two farms, his whole estate, 
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To his two sons ; and, these addressing, said, 226 

With solemn accent on his dying bed, 

" Aulus, perceiving you ofttimes at play 

Giving your toys indifferently away ; 

You, my Tiberius, moping much alone, 230 

And multiplying sums ; let sorrow own, 

I fear that madness of a diverse kind 

Will sway the tendencies of either mind. 

Aulus, beware, nor make your fortune less : 

Nor add, Tiberius, to what you possess. 235 

I now exact a promise of you both. 
Made doubly sacred by a sacred oath. 
That you refuse, in any hour or case, 
A proffered Praetor's, or an iEdile's place. 
By glory stirred ambition's gauds to crave, 240 

Know that my curse shall hunt you to the grave. 
What ! squander riches in conferring bribes. 
To buy the votes of interested tribes ? 
To have your statue in a neighbouring square. 
And strut the circus, when your purse is bare!*'*' 
Madman, would'st be Agrippa ! wo betide 246 

A fox, enveloped in a lion's hide. 

In kings and heroes, if we read, we find 
Infatuation of another kind. 

Thus Agamemnon. Why, O madman, stay 250 
The hand that Ajax in the ground would lay ? 

Agam. I am a king. 

Stert. God save the king, I say. 
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Agam. Just are my orders; but if they ap- 
pear 
Unjust, speak out : I lend a patient ear. 

Stert. Heaven prosper you, great king, and give 
you joy, 255 

Returning safely from the siege of Troy. 
Then I may question one so great, and by 
A king's permission, to a king reply ? 

Agam. Yes. | 

Stert, Why does Ajax, bravest of the brave, 260 
After Achilles, rot without a grave "^ 
He, in the prowess of whose arm renowned. 
The Grecians often a defender found. 
Act you thus barbarously, to glut with joy 
The Trojan people, and the king of Troy, 264 

His corpse exposed, whose desperate dealing hand 
Robbed foes of burial in their native land ? 

Agam, He, phrenzied, sacrificed a thousand 
sheep. 
Shouting, " Ulysses, in thy blood I steep. 
In Agamemnon's bosom sheathe the knife. 
Thus, Menelaus ! thus, I take thy life.'' 270 

Stert, And when you poured the meal upon the 
head 
Of your loved daughter, in the heifer's stead. 
Before the shrine at Aulis, were you sound ? 

jigam. Why not .'^ 
Slert. Then why is Ajax pYviewTivedL iovwA 
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For slajdng sheep ? his weapon undefiled 275 

With spouting gore of either wife or child, 
He cursed the sons of Atreus, as his foes. 
Teucer, Ulysses never felt his blows. 

Agam, To get the stranded vessels from the 
shore 
I deemed it right my daughter's blood to pour. 280 

Stert. That blood thine own, insensate ! 

Agam, I confess 

'Twas mine, but reason urged it, not the less. 

Stert. With crime confused, who knows not 
right from wrong. 
The tide of passion, dizzy, borne along, 
Is mad : by folly prompted, or by rage, 285 

All equal, he is mad in every age. 

Ajax was so, in slaying silly sheep : 
But you who perpetrate a crime, to reap 
All empty title, have a hero's mind. 
Big bladder tumid with the empty wind ! 290 

If one should bear a lamb upon a bed. 
Clothes, gold, attendants give it ; on it shed 
The tenderest kindness, and beseech a peer, 
A noble^blooded wight, to wed the dear ; 
The Prsetor, most assuredly, would say, 296 

To an Asylum bear the man away. 
If one his daughter for a victim slew. 
Would you esteem him saive? «5c\, \\o\ w>x. 
you. 
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Folly is gentleness compared to this : 
With folly blended, crime outrageous is. 300 

Blood-stained Bellona makes a dreadful tool 
Of those whom fame, the impotent, can fool. 

Now turn to Nomentanus: we shall see 
Luxurious rakes are mad as men can be. 
Put in possession of paternal lands, 305 

The liberal spendthrift gives his proud commands, 
That all who pander to capricious ease. 
All who the palate, taste, or fancy please. 
Meet him next day. Promiscuous people — all 
Who furnish luxuries — obey his call. 310 

The smoothest of the tribe, their spokesman, cries, 
" All we possess which taste, touch, ears, or eyes. 
Can flatteringly delight, consider yours ; 
To-day, to-morrow, long as life endures.'''' 

Hear now, in answer what a rake can say : 315 
" Such generous oflers gold can never pay. 
One climbs the mountain with the rising sun 
To kill me savoury boar for dinner: one. 
Though in mid-winter, drags the stormy seas 
For finest turbots, while I loll at ease ; 320 

Friend, here''s a hundred pounds; as much for you ; 
And thrice a hundred to this courtier, due 
For offering me his spouse, (affable wight !) 
At any period of the weary night.*" 

The son of iEsop, as it would appear, 325 

Stealing a jewel from a lady'^s eat. 
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Dissolved the same in vinegar, and quaffed 

A noble dowry at a morning draught. 

Saving the pleasant beverage, I think 

He might as well have thrown it down a sink. 3:^0 

The sons of Quintus Arrius, noble pair 
For follies, and extravagances rare, 
Dined upon nightingales. Such was their wish ; 
Thinking the dearest was the nicest dish. 
What are such reasoners. Stoic, in your eyes ? 335 
Light-headed people, or supremely wise ? 

If bearded men delighted are as boys. 
With rocking horses, yoking mice to toys ; 
Play leap-frog, infantlike bestriding canes. 
The fact is certain, that they have no brains. 340 
If love is still more childish ; if to be 
Enamoured of a wench at sixty-three. 
Is worse than playing at an infant'^s game. 
Although the most insipid you could name. 
Will you reform, like Polemon, who stood 345 

Reproved before the Sage of sober mood, 
And laid aside the ensigns of disease. 
The soft appendages of pampered ease : 
And tore the garland from his throat, ashamed, 
Though with the fumes of drinking still inflan]ed. 

Offer an apple to a peevish child, 351 

He pushes it away : beg fondly, wild 
With anger, he refuses : take away 
The trampled present, he will aasN'jeT,'^^^. 
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Does not a lover, who besieged before, 355 

Importunately fond, a lady^s door. 

Act much the same, when, having gained his 

suit, 
He hesitates to pluck, or spurn the fruit. 
And mutters thus : — " To go, or not to go ! 
Obey, or end this martyrdom of wo ^ 360 

She scorns — ^relents — then cries, '' You need not 

woo. 
Come to my arms.*]!* " Destruction, if I do."" 
His slave, — for slaves, although a sad offence. 
Often surpass their lords in common sense,— 
Answered, '* We cannot reason with a thing 365 
Which has no reason. Love is known to bring 
Strange inconsistencies, and strange caprice. 
Alternate quarrels, and alternate peace. 
As well arrest the tempest, strive to sway 
The freaks of fortune, which no rule obey ; 370 
As well enact the madman, or the fool. 
With measured order and consistent rule.'' 

To strike with apple pips the ceiling, moves 
Your mind's hilarity, but hardly proves 374 

You sound. Who, grisly with the rust of years, 
Pq^rs amorous ditties into youthful ears, 
Is as eccentric as the old who stoop 
To play at marbles, or to drive a hoop. 
Add blood to folly — stir the blazing fire— 
JLdd frantic murder to indulged desiie. -^s^ 
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Like him who slew his love ; and then, opprest 
With sorrow, sheathed the weapon in his breast. 
Was this a moonstruck wight, or do you find 
No certain index of a troubled mind ? 
But still a criminal account the same, 385 

Using a kindred, nor a gentler name. 

A freedman, sober, old, of gentle mien. 
In broad daylight, and praying, thus was seen, 
With hands uplifted, "Gracious Heaven,'' he cried, 
" Accord my wish : why should it be denied? 390 
All we can ask, the gods can freely give ; 
That I through all eternity may live."" 
Hale in his limbs is he : his eyes and ears 
Are evidently sound ; but one who fears . 
The just interposition of the laws, 395 

Before he warrants such a skul}, will pause. 
Now all such people, by Chrysippus' rules. 
Belong to the prolific race of fools. 

A mother, for an infant five months ill, 399 

Thus prayed : *' Great Jove, obedient to whose will 
Afflictions come and go ; should you restore 
My child the vigour he enjoyed before. 
In the cold Tiber naked shall he stand 
The very morning you the rite command.'' 
By fortune's aid, or scientific skill, 405 

The boy grows well ; the raving mother still 
Plunges her child into the deadly stteaixsi^ 
Lest she ungrateful to the gods ^ovASl ^fcswv. 
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To brave Stertinius I these weapons owe: 
Unanswerable weapons for a foe. 4lo 

Upon my follies let a fool enlarge. 
And, armed with truth, I hurry to the charge. 
Who calls me mad, shall hear as much from me, 
And his own madness in a mirror see. 414 

Hot, Hail! matchless Stoic! may disasters ever 
Add wit, as now, to one so shrewd and clever. 
But since this madness would appear to taint 
All heads and hearts alike — a wide complaint — 
Am I as mad as other people found ? 
For, in my own opinion, I am sound. 420 

Dama. The mad Agave thought the same — that 
she 
Was sound and rational as one may be, — 
When down the street, triumphantly, 'tis said, 
The maniac carried her own offspring's head. 424 

Hot, I own my folly : let us yield to truth : 
A raving lunatic am I in sooth. 
But pray inform me, would you frankly please. 
As to the nature of my mind's disease. 

Dama. First then you build ; and while in sta- 
ture small, 
A puny pigmy, imitate the tall. 430 

You laugh at valiant Turbo's martial stride. 
For his dwarf body ludicrously wide ; 
His follies are a jest to yours, if true. 
That what Maecenas does, you «»tnNe \.o ^o. 
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A scribbling pantalcx)n ! nor less, nor more, 435 
Who, like an eagle, through the clouds would soar. 

A calf ^s foot crushed, as ancient fables say, 
Some tender frogs, whose mother was away : 
When one escaping, to the mother said, 
A monstrous beast had left its kinsmen dead. 440 
She asks. How large .'^ Then swelling roundly, 

cries, 
" Was it, my darling, of such awful size ?^ 
" As large again.^ Then puffing more and more, 
" What, did it equal this ?" The urchin swore, 
" Swell till you burst, you will not match its size.'' 
How well this image to yourself applies. 446 

Add poetry ; which means, add oil to flame : 
If bards are sages, you deserve the name. 
And, not to mention anger — 
Hot, Pray give o'er, 

Dama. Expenses — 449 

Hor. Damasippus, I implore — 

Dama. And with the women, oh ! — 
Hor, In ruth, forbear ; 

And one, in madness so inferior, spare. 
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SATIRE IV. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace ridicules those lovers of what in modem times is termed 
gastronomy; who gravely treat the culinary art as a profound 
science ; and who, while giving receipts for pleasing the palate, 
assume the dignity of philosophers disputing about the Chief 
Grood of man. 



Hot, Whence comes my Catius ? whither is he 
bound ? 

Cat Pray interrupt not, I shall run aground : 
Intent on fixing precepts in my mind. 
Which leave the wisdom of the age behind. 
Plato, Pythagoras, or Socrates, 5 

Ne'er uttered doctrines, to be named with these. 

Hot* I own Hwas wrong to trespass on your time, 
But pardon the unpardonable crime. 
If I have startled any thought away. 
It will return upon a future day. 10 

For whether art or instinct, you retain 
Whatever issues from your fruitful brain. 

Cat. I was reflecting how my head might hold 
These precepts, worthy to be writ in gold. 
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H(yr, Your author's name ? Roman, or not ? re- 
veal. 15 

Cat I sing his precepts, but the name con- 
ceal. 

" Let oval eggs upon your board be found: 
Cock eggs are they, far finer than the round. 
Suburban cabbages are rarely good : 
Those grown on sandy soils are flavorous food. 20 
A garden that is watered every day, 
Takes the fine juices of the plant away. 

If unexpectedly an evening-guest 
Drop in, and you have nothing ready drest, 
And would not choak him, dip alive your hen 25 
In old Falemian ; 'twill be tender then. 

Mushrooms which grow in open meadows, choose: 
No honest cook would any other use. 

That man in health a century will last, 
Who ends with mulberries his chief repast. 30 

But black as jet with ripeness must they be, 
Ere noontide gathered from his garden -tree. 

Aufidius was in error, when he quaffed 
Honied Falemian : a most heady draught. 
A smooth and sweetened beverage were best 36 
For empty stomachs. — Should they be oppressed 
With indigestion, I would frankly urge 
Shell-fish and sorrel ; a delightful purge. 

With growing moons, all shell-fish fill with juice; 
Nor every sea can every fish produce. 40 
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The Lucrine sturgeon is a noble dish : 

Still Baia^s turbot is a famous fish. 

Cape Circe^s oysters are majestic found ; 

Misenum''s lobsters far and wide renowned ; 

And soft Tarentum boasts her own the best, 45 

And broadest scallops that were ever drest. 

Let none pretend to gastronomic art, 
Save men who seem by nature set apart. 
Wealth will not do : however high the price 
Paid for the viands ; exquisitely nice 50 

That soul must be, instinctively to say, 
' This boil, that roast, this fry another way. 
For this an artful sauce we must employ. 
To rouse the languid guests, when sweets begin to 
cloy.' 

Let Umbria'*s boar, with forest acorns fed, 55 
On dishes bending 'neath its weight, be spread ! 
Reject Lauren tian boars : the weeds they eat. 
Living in marshes, must corrupt the meat. 
What man of elevated taste would dine 
On kids, whose flesh is flabby with the vine! eo 
Epicures only condescend to share 
The fleshy fillet of a pregnant hare. 

I was the first to criticize a dish : 
The age, the qualities of fowl and fish. 
Men thought they saw a miracle in me, 65 

Who taught them what a gastronome should 
be. 
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Some in a pasty all their wit entomb : 
How vain in one pursuit thus genius to consume ! 
Like one, who so he have the choicest wine, 
On fish, in lamp-oil cooked, without a groan will 
dine. 70 

Expose your Massic wine, when nights are clear. 
And its thick particles will disappear; 
Its odour, baneful to the nerves, depart. 
But wine grows vapid with refining art. 
Acute discernment uses pigeon^s eggs, 75 

Surrentum pouring on Falemian dregs. 
The clarifying yoke, collecting, drinks 
The wine's impurity, which downward sinks. 

With an anchovy-salad you restore 
One who has drunk till he can drink no more. 80 
A lettuce then is miserably crude : 
Sausages, ham, are stimulating food ; 
Or, if a reeking tavern is at hand. 
The most repulsive dishes of the land. 

A compoimd sauce is worthy to be known. 85 
A simple sauce needs oil, sweet oil alone. 
With wine and pickle : that, excelling far. 
Which strongly taints the famed Byzantine jar. 
These with chopped herbs and sprinkled safiron, 

boil: 
Let the sauce cool, and add Venafran oil. 90 

Though Tibur's apples in appeataxiCj^^V^idfife^ 
Picene's are superb, compared vritYv \3cvesfe. 
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Venusian grapes are to preserves applied. 

Albana'^s eat more exquisitely dried. 

I claim due praise for first aLnging these 95 

With apples, pickle, pepper, salt, and lees, 

A famous compound. My superior care 

Had them served up upon white earthenware. 

'Tis folly to expend ten pounds on fish, 

And clumsily overload a narrow dish. lOO 

Appetite sickens, when a menial shark 
Leaves in your sauce his greasy finger-mark. 
And cobwebs, clinging to a bowl of price. 
Rather deter from drinking, than entice. 
Brooms, sawdust, napkins, need no great ex- 
pense. 105 
Never to use them is a dire offence. 
Say, would you sully with a filthy broom 
The marble pavement of a splendid room ? 
And unwashed coverlets as rashly strew 
O'er Tyrian purple of the brightest hue. no 
The crime is greater, when the cost is less: 
All may be clean, who common sense possess; 
While rich and rare magnificence is known 
To be accessible to wealth alone.'' 

Hot. Most learned Catius! by the gods 
above 116 

Let me entreat ! by friendship's honest love. 
Conduct me to the sage, where'er he be: 
For though you quote important truths to me, 
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At second hand such wisdom pleases less. 
Add the man^s mien, his gestures, his address, 
Which you, O happy to have seen him ! deem 121 
Of slight importance ; but my love extreme 
Pants to approach the source, with wisdom rife. 
To drain the precepts of so blest a life. 
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SATIRE V. 



ARGUMENT. 

Ulysabs had descended into the Lower Regions to consult Tiresias 
respecting the mode of effecting his return to Ithaca. 

Horace hiunorously continues the advice of the Theban seer, 
afl to the means by which Ulysses may repair his fortunes, now 
ruined by the wasteful excesses of Penelope^s suitors. Horace 
adopts this mode of ridiculing and exposing the artifices of 
l^acy-hunters. 

The satire is, in fact, a pungent and powerful one upon the 
ways and means of successful men, in all ages. 



Ulysses, Tiresias, answer me one question more : 
I prize the counsel which you gave before. 
Tell me by what contrivances, or cost, 
I may regain the fortune I have lost. 
Why laugh ? 

Tiresias. Are you not satisfied to see d 

Your Ithaca again, from peril free ? 
To greet your native island, hills, and plains, 
Your dear domestic gods, and dear demesnes ? 

Ulys. Unerring prophet, thieves have hardly 
left 
The bare walls standing of my house. Bereft lo 
Am I of all but birth, and virtuous deeds ; 
Which, without fortune, are igao\Aft -veedka. 
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Tir. Would you grow wealthy, (for you truly 
say, 
Poor men are despicable), hear the way ! 
Look out for some rich man, both rich and old, 15 
Who has a fine estate, and heaps of gold. 
Then, if by hazard you receive some game. 
Send him, with your best compliments, the same. 
Tell him your fields are honoured to produce 
Their choicest fruitage for his constant use. 20 
Defraud your household gods; give him their due 
With solemn homage, nor such homage rue. 
Though he is mean, a perjured man, or be 
A fratricide, a runagate, what he 
Requires, assent to ; and, foregoing pride, 25 

Stoop, like a poor dependant, by his side. 

Ulys, What ! be the slave of Dama ? Wo the 
day! 
I ! who the proudest of the proud could sway ! 

Tir. Then live a pauper. 

Ulys. I will bear the ill. 

My fortitude has vanquished greater still. 30 

But, gentle prophet, can you not unfold 
The shortest method of amassing gold ? 

Tir. I said, and say. Ply every art with skill 
To be remembered in a wealthy will. 
Never be daunted, though the shrewder few, 35 
Your wiles perceiving, pierce ^owt Y^r^'yt 
through. 
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Not every one, if you with patience wait. 
Will 'scape the hook, and carry off the bait. 

Choose a rich, childless client, and support 
The rogue, and prove him pure to all the court ; 40 
And with convincing slander urge the strife 
Against his rival, if he have a wife. 
Address your client as a lord, and say, 
(Fools' ears are often tickled in this way) 
'^ I am no parasite. My admiration 45 

Is dazzled by your virtues, not your station. 
Skilled in all legal quirks, no suit I fear. 
I dim the brightest, make the darkest clear. 
I would lay down my life, rather than see 
You lose a nutshelL Leave your case to me ; 50 
Take confidence, eat, drink, enjoy your rest, 
And banish sorrow from your noble breast^ 
Strive, pertinacious, though the scorching rays 
Melt the mute statues in the hottest days ; 
Or Winter snow, (so sings the sportive Muse 55 
Of tripe-fed Furius) on the mountains spews. 

This done, some friend will whisper in his ear, 
"What skill ! What courage ! such a man is dear 
Indeed l"^ Soon, far and wide, your fame extends : 
Such skilful angling hooks a hundred friends, eo 

But lest by courting bachelors alone 
You rouse suspicion, and your wiles be known. 
Look out for one who has a son and heir 
Of feeble body. Dedicate your care 
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To him exclusively. The darling dies! 65 

You take his vacant place, and gain a prize. 
Such methods rarely fail. If one should say, 
** Here is my will: examine it, I pray:'^ 
Refuse it, modestly refuse, but still. 
As by mistake, begin to read the will,— 70 

The leading lines, — to know if you are heir 
To all his wealth, or merely have a share. 

Lawyers can prove that black is white, and 
know, 
Astute as foxes, how to gull the crow. 
Nasica for Coranus digs a pit, 75 

And falls himself head foremost into it. 

Ulys, Seer, is this madness, or malignant sport ? 
Mean you to sneer, and mock my woes, in short ? 

Tir. Son of Laertes, think not that I rave. 
This gift of prophecy Apollo gave ; 80 

And thus into futurity I see. 
And know events which are about to be. 
. Ulys. Would you be kind enough to let me 
hear 
Who this Nasica is, in words more clear ? 

Tir. Know, when Augustus Caesar potent sways 
The universal world, that in those days 86 

Nasica^s daughter weds Coranus bold. 
In substitution of a sum of gold. 
The crafty bridegroom lays his will before 
Nasica^s eyes, and bids him read it o^er. 90 
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Pretending delicacy, he refuses ; 
Prevailed upon at length, each line peruses, 
When to his mute, deep sorrow, it appears, 
That nought is left to him or his, but tears. 

Another maxim. If a rich old crone, 93 

Whose wits are muddled, and no more his own, 
Be under the protection of a dame 
Or freedman, humour them, to gain the same. 
Think, feel, and act, as they would have you do. 
And flatter largely. Then, they'll flatter you. 100 
But use obsequious art (a nobler plan) 
To win th** aflections of the crazy man. 

Is he a wretched poetaster ? then 
His verses praise. — Most dissolute of men ? 
I, without scruple, in your case, would lend los 
The fair Penelope to such a friend. 

Ulys, Think you that spotless chastity would 
yield. 
Which drove a host of suitors from the field. 

Tir. Young suitors only, poor and famished, 
came 
To gulp the banquet, not to court the dame. no 
For this, Penelope, the prudent spouse. 
Did nothing alien to her marriage vows. 
Had she once gloated o'^er a rich old wight, 
Sharing with you the profits of the night, 
She would have clung, enamoured^ lo his side, ns 
Staunch as a puppy to a reekitvgVadie. 
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This fact took place at Thebes, when I was old, 
Which, for your profit, may as well be told. 
An old hag dying, known through life for guile. 
Was borne thus strangely to the funeral pile. 120 
Her will, directing her survivors, said, 
** Oil me from top to toe, as soon as dead. 
On the heir's shoulders place the greasy load. 
And let him bear it to its last abode : 
To tumble from him, who, importunate, gave 125 
The hag no rest until she reached the grave.*" 

Avoid, then, importunity. With art. 
Sink not beneath, nor overact your part. 
Loquacious people's jargon will offend 
The stern of mood ; nor do I recommend 130 

Silence. Perform, like Davus in the play. 
The part of one born only to obey. 
Respectful stooping with attentive ear. 
Still unobtrusive, though for ever near. 
Say, "Cloak that darling neck: the winds are loud f 
Clear his way for him, elbowing the crowd. 13c 
When he talks nonsense, listen, and admire, 
As if such eloquence could never tire. 
Is he inordinately fond of praise. 
Applaud him, till his hands aloft he raise, uo 

And cry " Enough." But, heed not ; give not o'er ; 
Inflate the swelling bladder more and more. 

Emancipated, either soon, or late. 
When the glad news, " A fourth ot xi\^ ^^\»\ft 

-A 
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I leave the sage Ulysses,**' greets you ear, 145 

Cry, " Is then Dama, my companion dear, 
Alas ! no more ? Oh, brightest, best of men ! 
When shall we look upon his like again r 
Strive to shed tears ; nor let your brow reveal 
The buoyancy of heart, the glee you feel. 150 

Director of his funeral, prepare 
The solemn rite, — no wealth, no splendour spare: 
His obsequies performed with pomp, the crowd 
Will laud your magnanimity aloud. 

If one of your coheirs be nigh death'^s door, 155 
And mutters, "Would my share of land was more !*** 
Offer him yours, and let him fix the price. 
And take it gladly: such is my advice. 
Bright fortune favour you ! and now, farewell I 
For I am summoned by the queen of hell. 16O 
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SATIRE VI. 



ARGUMENT. 

HuRACB describes bis rural happiness. 

His farm, in size and situation, was tbe exact object of bis 
wish ; he was devoid of ambitious desire; he had literary leisure; 
he could enjoy the society of his neighbours; he was free from 
all tiresome occupations and fretting anxieties, by which a town 
life is distracted. 

The poet, by thus recounting the variety of his comforts, vir- 
tually makes a grateful acknowledgment to Maecenas, from 
whose munificence )\e derived these advantages. 



Such was my wish : a moderate piece of land, 
A pleasant garden, and a stream at hand 
Lucidly flowing, and a clump of trees. 
The gods have granted greater gifts than these. 
One favour more is all I would obtain, 5 

That long as life endures, these mine remain. 

If I have not usuriously made 
My fortune greater by dishonest aid, 
Nor threaten soon to dissipate the same ; 
If free, in fact, from either source of blame, 10 

Oh ! might yon field, o'*erlooking my estate. 
Fall to my portion with propitious fate ! 
Oh! might my eyes, by fortutve \^d, Vi^AAt 
In some sly spot^ a hidden chest of g^di^ 
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Like him, beloved of Hercules, who found i» 

A hidden treasure, while he tilled the ground : 
And bought the field and ploughed it as before, 
Landlord and tenant, but a slave no more. 
If well contented with what I possess, 
I neither sigh for more, nor wish for less; 20 

Then hear my prayer: and bless my fruits and kine, 
And fatten all things, save this head of mine: 
Then, son of M aia, be my guardian still, 
And shelter Horace from invading ill. 

Forthwith retreating to my mountain lands, « 25 
Where far remote the Sabine villa stands, 
What better occupation can I choose 
Than satires, needing not a lofty muse? 
Free from ambition^s anxious hope and fear. 
Nor dreading Autumn, and the waning year : 30 
Fatal to invalids, to undertakers dear. 

Father of morning, unless Janus be 
An appellation more approved by thee. 
Under whose guidance men begin the day. 
Inspire, propitious, what I have to say. 35 

In Rome you hurry me to bail a friend : 
" Lest one anticipate your office, wend 
With speed,*' you cry. Through wind, and sleet, 

and snow, 
I must comply with your request, and go. 

There, after speaking my opiuious out, 40 

A desperate foolish thing to do, tvo do\x>at> 
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In jostling homeward through the crowded street, 

I make an enemy of those I meet. 

'' Where now, my emperor, with these haughty 

airs?^' 
One, surly, questions, while another swears. 45 

" What, slay the people swaggering to and fro, 
Great servant of Maecenas ! is it so ?^' 

Sure this delights me, is as honey sweet. 
Before I reach the Esquiline, I meet 
A hundred friends : all speak at once, and all 50 
Impel me, nail me panting to the wall. 
Koscius entreats : '* To-morrow morning knock. 
And go with me to court, at eight o'clock.'^ 
Anon the scribes, " Ah, Horace! you are there: 
We wish your judgment on a nice affair, 55 

Which you, as one of us, must wish to hear.**' 
Another whispers in my startled ear, 
" Maecenas^ signature to this.**' — " I'll try.'" 
" No effort needed," is the churl's reply. 

Seven years have rolled away, or nearly eight, 00 
Since I my friendship with Maecenas date. 
I then became companion of his rides ; 
He begged an ear for casual talk besides ; 
He asked the hour, or, more important still. 
Which gladiator showed the greater skill ? 05 

** Sharp morning this, for one without a cloak," 
And such like things for leaky ear^Vv^ %r^c^<&. 
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From that time envy grew from day to day. 
" Behold our child of fortune ! him,'' they say, 
" With whom Maecenas rides, and condescends to 
play!'' 70 

The rumour spreads: each man I meet pursues: 
" Most honoured favourite ! the Dacian news ? 
You know the secret: surely all is known 
To one encamped so very near the throne " 
" I know of none.*" — "Ah ! the Parnassian sneer,'' 75 
They cry. " The great gods palsy me with fear, 
If aught I know." — " Where is the destined land 
So often promised to our Caesar's band ?" 
Swearing completest ignorance, they deem, 
Amazed, my taciturnity extreme. 80 

The day is lost, nor lost without a sigh. 
Oh, pleasant fields ! oh, rural peace! I cry, 
When will ye render me your best delights ? 
Your studious, careless days, and sleepful nights ! 
When shall I taste my philosophic beans, as 

My home-cured bacon and my gardfen greens ? 
Oh, suppers worthy gods ! oh, nights most sweet ! 
When reunited friends at table meet. 
Libations offered with a thankful heart. 
My slaves divide them, to each man a part. 90 

Our only rule, to every man a will ! 
Freed from absurd restraint, each one may fiU 
A cheerful bumper, or carousitvg s\\. 
And drink profusely, if he deercva *\t ^X.. 
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No scandal there of other men^s affairs, 95 

How Lepos dances none enquires or cares. 
Far nobler topics are for converse sought, 
And, while conversing freely, we are taught. 
We ask if virtue is the path to bliss, 
Or if with riches we can purchase this : 100 

If honest love or sordid profit tends 
To most alacrity in making friends : 
If good is real, or an empty name. 
And what may be the summit of Che same. 

Our neighbour Cervius, if the mood prevails, 105 
Meanwhile amuses us with old wives'' tales. 
If one extols another'^s wealth, nor knows 
That anxious cares are wealth^s attendant foes. 
He thus begins. '' As ancient tales report, 
A well-bred mouse who lived about the court, no 
Was by a rustic mouse invited down 
To his retirement, far away from town. 
Both guest and host had long united been. 
And many a jovial day the wags had seen. 
The rustic mousey though prudent on the whole. 
Had what men call a gentlemanly soul. ua 

With oats and vetches he would entertain. 
While glowed within him the convivial vein. 
And e'^en to scraps of bacon would extend 
His hospitality, to please a friend. 120 

Hoping with such variety of food 
To win the courtier from his daitvl^ xaoo^. 
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^^ Himself, the modest wight ! scarce gnawed a 
tare: 
To please the town mouse was his only care. 
Who thus addressed him: * Friend, I cannot see 
What joy, or health, or profit there can be 126 
In living thus immured within a den, 
""Neath rugged mountains, far apart from men. 
Have you no soul ? and would you not prefer 
The peopled city, and its social stir ? 130 

Let us be moving ! let me show the way ! 
Since life is little longer than a day. 
And high and low and rich and poor must die. 
Let us be merry while we can, say L' 

" Such language touched the rustic to his heart. 
No sooner said than done : away they start 136 

To reach the city ere the dawning day. 
When night had measured nearly half her way. 
They enter furtively the palace gate 
Of some distinguished minister of state. 140 

Here purple shone on ivory couches : here 
Was glowing evidence of dainty cheer. 
A banquet had been spread the day before. 
And baskets held of scraps a choice and ample 
store. 

" The courtier, placing upon cloth of gold us 
His rustic friend, rejoicing to behold 
Such splendour^ plays right gracefully the host. 
And offers what he thinks will please \5cve tm«X. 
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Waiting himself, a voluntary slave, 
And tasting first of every dish he gave. 160 

" The rustic, blessing Fortune, stretched at ease. 
Smiles, smirks, eats, drinks,— <loes all he can to 

please, — 
When lo ! a dreadful knocking at the door. 
Rolls with the shock the worthies on the floor. 
Trembling, they rush for safety round the rooifi, 
Nigh dead with fear, anticipate their doom, 156 
When the house echoes to the tongue of hounds. 
The rustic cries, * To all delights are bounds ! 
Farewell : give me my wood and cave again, 
Where safe from such intrusion, I'll remain.** " I60 
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SATIRE VII. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace often delicately ceiisures the faults of others, by affect- 
ing to represent himself as labouring under the same defects. 

In introducing himself as censured by one of his own slaves, 
he pronounces that the vilest slavery is the lot of those persons 
who pass their life in giddiness and inconsistency of conduct; 
who cannot remain contented in one spot; who are by turns 
frugal and luxurious ; who yield to every impulse of desire ; who 
squander their money in expensive tastes ; and who adopt every 
mode of avoiding a salutary self-reflection. 



Davus. It seems a slave is only born to hear, 
Nor should his tongue offend a master's ear. 

Hor. What, Davus ? 

Dav, Davus, to his lord a friend. 

And honest, to escape a luckless end. 

Hor. Speak out: since our forefathers willed it so. 
Enjoy the freedom which the times bestow. 6 

Dav. Some erring mortals take such true delight 
In wrong, they follow it both day and night ; 
Some, loving virtue for an hour or so. 
And vice alternately, toss to and fro. lo 

Thus, Priscusoft three gorgeous rings would wear; 
At other times was every ftiiget Wxe. 
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Each impulse led him, each caprice could 

sway; 
Changing his garments twenty times a day. 
Issuing from ^neath the portals of a dome is 

Which vied in splendour with the chief in 

Rome, 
He goes to haunts, where men of decent mien 
Would blush, if by the decent they were seen. 
A profligate in Rome, at Athens he 
Among the learned could right learned be. 20 

Born underneath some very fickle star, 
To be for ever with resolve at war. 

But though the gout the jester's fingers maim. 
He hires another'*s hand — firm in his aim — 
The box to rattle, and to throw the dice, 26 

From noon to midnight for a stated price : 
True to himself in the pursuit of ill. 
He is less wretched, for he has a will. 
Than those irresolute and vapid souls. 
Whom good, or ill, alternately controls. so 

Hor, Whom would you hit ? at whom such gar- 
bage hurt .? 

Dav, At you. 

Hor, How so, you ill-conditioned churl ? 

Dav. You say, you venerate the honest ways 
And purer morals of Rome's early days ; 
Let any god compel you to the tesl, ^^ 

You answer, ^^No ; the present lime^ «LT^\«!e\.T 
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Your double-dealing is discovered here, 

Or weakness yields when truth would persevere. 

Puzzled, and awkward, wishing to retire, 

And free your foot from the surrounding mire. 40 

In Rome, you sigh for your estate ; and sigh 
When there, and praise the city to the sky. 
If not invited to a friend'^s repast. 
You say, " How salutary ''tis to fast. 
Save to oblige my friends, I never go 45 

To dinner parties, for they weary so. 
Truce with the follies of luxurious wealth, 
Excessive drinking must destroy the health.''^ 

But let Maecenas bid you be his guest, 
About the hour the sun goes down to rest, 50 

" Will none bring oil, and answer when I call ?'^ 
You roar, a lion, terrifying all. 
Your parasites and Milvius disappear, 
With oaths unfitted for a master^s ear. 

Say, I like eating, suufF a savoury pie, 55 

For these are facts which I will not deny, 
Say, I am indolent, a sot ; or say, 
" He spends in taverns nearly half the day.'' 
Must I, who imitate my master here. 
Although imperfectly, so vile appear.'' eo 

Shall specious phrases cloak your viler sin. 
Painted without, but rottenness within ? 
Whatf if all think, who reason as they ought. 
The lord more sottish than Oae &\a\e\v^\io\x^\.>. 
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Away with threatening looks, keep back your 
hand ; 65 

Be taught, for once at least, some self-command. 
And the doorkeeper of Crispinus hear. 

To Davus many wanton wives are dear. 
Which is the greater culprit of the two ? 
Which deserves hanging, Davus? I, or you ? 70 
I, caring little for a woman's heart. 
Purchase my beauties at a public mart. 
Without a rival, and without a foe, 
I thus the bane of jealousy forego. 
You, kying down your magisterial pride, 75 

Equestrian ring, and toga, vilely hide 
'Neath a poor slave's coarse cloak your essencedhead; 
And sneak in secret to a matron's bed. 

A slave you are — the thing you would ap- 
pear — 
Swayed by conflicting lust, and anxious fear. so 
What, though your life is not a forfeit paid 
To the insulted laws ; if the wife's maid 
Must stow you in a chest, in her despair, 
And you are stifled, while you gasp for air ! 

May not the husband of the guilty dame 85 

Murder you both ? Oh ! execrable shame 
To you ; for she disdains a meaner dress, 
Nor, doubting treachery, all at once says, Yes. 

Under the yoke you go : expose 'jowt \\l^. 
Fortune, and fame^ to ruin, for a mie. ^^ 
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Have you escaped ? No doubt, with ready care, 

Another time you will avoid the snare. 

Not you ; but seek occasion, in a breath, 

To rush to thraldom, and the risk of death. 

Oh, triple slave ! what beast once rent its chain, 95 

Returns depraved to hug its bonds again ? 

" I am no rake,*" you say. No thief am I, 
Who, longing, pass a silver goblet by. 
Your reckless nature would disdain to pause. 
Were there for criminals no penal laws. 100 

Master, indeed ! whom fifty masters sway. 
Though thrice the Praetor on your head should lay 
Th' emancipating rod, you would not be. 
Your conscience tells you so, from terror free. 

Your upper servant you vicarious call, 105 

A slave defacto^ while commanding all : 
Look to yourself, sweet master ! You who rule 
Obedient Davus, are another'^s tool. 
Like to those wooden puppets, lifeless things ! 
Which move their limbs, when others pull the 
strings. 110 

Hot, Who then is free? 

Dav. Who else, except the Wise, 

Who triumph o'er themselves.'* — who chains despise, 
Whom poverty dejects not, nor the near 
Approach of death can ruflle with a fear. 
Who govern every appetite, and deem 115 

Virtue superior to the worltfa esleem. 
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Consistent characters, which boldly mock, 
Serene and self-possessed, each outward shock. 
And smile at fortune'*s ineffectual blows. 

Have you such qualities ? can you suppose 120 
That yoa are meant ? A woman takes your purse. 
Shows you the door, and after (which is worse) 
Pours water on you, then renews her smiles. 
Fly the vile yoke, resist a woman's wiles. 
Say, ** I am free.'' You dare not : you are swayed, 
Bitted, and spurred, by one, whose will must be 
obeyed. 126 

Are not your tastes as frivolous as mine ? 
" Pausias paints well, his pictures are divine," 
You cry with ecstasy : so are to me 
The fencers, drawn in chalk, with straitened 
knee. 130 

So true to nature, so correctly like. 
The living seem to parry, move, and strike. 

But Davus is a sorry, lazy fellow, 
Yourself a connoisseur, acute, and mellow. 
I am a sensual dolt for loving cake : 135 

You are frugality itself, who take 
Of twenty dishes only three or four, 
And only eat till you can eat no more. 
If Davus loves his belly, he is lost : 
His beaten shoulders have to pay the cost. 140 

While nature punishes the palate nice. 
Enjoying dainties of patrician piice. 
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When you — a lordly privilege, no doubt — 
Receive a bloated body, and the gout. 

Shame to the judge who let the wretch escape 
Hanging the other day : he stole a grape. i46 

But who on earth the liberal man would hate 
Who barters for his belly an estate ? 
Such men, however, hate to be alone, 
The sweets of leisure are to them unknown. 150 
Could they escape themselves, such men would go 
To any distance from pursuing wo. 
To banish sorrow, wine and sleep are tried. 
But sorrow follows, nor will be denied. 

Hor, Oh ! for a stone ! 

Dav, For what ? 

Hot, Bring me my sword ! 155 

Z>at?. A madman, or a poet, on my word. 

Hot, Take to your heels, you churl, take wings 
and fly ; 
Or know my farm, for you to till, is nigh. 
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SATIRE VIII. 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB, in a dialogue between himself and Fundanios, ridicules 
thcMse pompous persons, who, not possesmng what the sweetest 
of English poets tenns, 

'^ The skill to entertain, 
Proper to gentle blood," 

play the host in a most ungracious and ungentlemanly manner. 

Their tables are covered with an inelegant profiusion : while 
the master, instead of drawing out his guests with easy urbanity, 
makes pedantical dissertations on his promiscuous viands, and 
eulogises his own skill in the culinary art. 



H(yrace. How did you like, to speak between us, 

The banquet of Nasidienus ? 

For calling on you yesterday. 

That I might gain a pleasant guest. 

Your servant said, You were away 6 

To dinner, and at noon were drest. 

Fundanitcs. Never 'twas mine, till then, to 
meet 
So exquisitely rare a treat. 

Hor. What might you first attack ? I wish 
To know the prime and favourite dish. lo 

Fun. Lucanian boar, superbly taiw\i^^ 
Whose charms the hosCs beat \aagaaig^ ^^&xi\.^« 
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Profusely was the monster crowned, 

With turnips, lettuce, laid around. 

Celery, pickle, Coan lees : 15 

To sharpen appetite were these. 

This dish removed, a slave most able 
Expertly rubbed the maple table. 
Another, lest the guests should flout. 
Cleared off the fragments, strown about. 20 

Like Attic maid, for Ceres crowned. 
Swarthy Hydaspes goes around. 
And ofiers wine to every guest, 
Ca&cubian, of its kind the best. 
While Alcon offers poorer wine, 26 

Meek Chian, from his master^s vine. 
Now listen to the awkward host ! 
^^ Maecenas, would you drink a toast, 
My cellars hold Albanian rare. 
And some Falemian still is there.*" 30 

Hot. YPTiat fools rich people are ! But say, 
Who shared the festal joy that day. 

Fun, Viscus and Varius, making three. 
Sat on the topmost couch with me : 
Maecenas and two shadows grace 35 

The middle couch, the honoured place. 
On the third couch sat Nomentanus, 
Our host, and Porcius, glutton heinous. 
Who never masticates his rolU 
But holts it, at a mouMuV) V7\vc\e. ns\ 
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Now Nomentanus was invited, 

As being for good things quick sighted, 

To point them out to guests delighted. 

For we, the common herd, who dined 

On game, and fish of every kind, 45 

Lost all the abstract flavour, known 

To gastronomes, and these alone. 

This glorious truth he rendered clear, 

When offering me the guts (how dear !) 

Of plaice and turbot, new to me ; 50 

Nothing on earth could nicer be. 

Then added, " You should never cull 

Your apples till the moon is full."" 

If you would know the reason why. 

To him Hwere better to apply. 55 

Vibidius, rising, now addressed 

In words like these his neighbour guest : — 

" What, unavenged, are we to die ? 

No : drink the landlord's cellar dry. 

Slaves ! bring us larger cups,*" he cries. eo 

Our host turns pale, his colour flies : 

For naught like tipplers feareth he. 

Who know no bounds to raillery ; 

And palates lose at once their fine 

Discernment, when inflamed with wine. ^ 

Vibidius and Balatro 
Bolder and bolder drinking grovf. 
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We, in like manner, strong and able, 

Drain every bottle on the table. 

Three men alone without employment, 70 

Sit still, and witness our enjoyment. 

The luckless parasites recline. 

But dare not drink a drop of wine. 

A lamprey, like a king of fish, 
''Mid floating prawns now sways a dish. 75 

Hear the sage host ! " 'Twas pregnant caught ; 
Later, its flesh is good for naught. 
The sauce is made witb oil, the best 
That e^er was from Venafrum prest. 
And Spanish pickle, boiled in wine. 80 

A foreign vintage I opine 
Is best for boiling : after choose 
Good Chian : Chian only use, 
With pepper, vinegar, — ^but mind. 
From Lesbian wine, of noblest kind. 85 

" I was the first whose science knew 
Rockets and other herbs to stew. 
That lobsters should unwashed be drest, • 
Curtillus says. He knows the best." 

The curtains, late on high suspended, 90 

Upon the guests with awe descended. 
No north wind scatters through the plain 
More dust than follows in their train. 
Alarmed at first, when vre behold 
iVb broken bones, we are cotiao\ed% ^'^ 
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Though Rufus wept, and bowed his head, 
As if his only child were dead. 

I know not what had been the end. 
Had one not thus consoled our friend : 
^^ Ah, fortune ! must thou ever mock, 100 

And make us men a laughing-stock ?^ 
Varius, most anxious to contain 
His laughter, found each effort vain. 
Balatro adds, (he loves to jeer), 
" Such are the terms of life. 'Tis clear 105 

That fame inadequately pays 
The anxious toil of nights and days : 
In order to receive us well. 
Your breast becomes a very hell. 
What anxious torture, lest his toast uo 

Should be too brown, afflicts a host. 
Lest any sauce should savour ill. 
Betraying lack of care or skill. 
That footmen sleek, and sprucely drest. 
Attentive wait on every guest. lis 

Add other ills of chance or fate : 
The curtains falling, as of late. 
Some wretched helper from the stables 
Who, stumbling, overturns the tables. 
As with a genera], so a host, 120 

Each shines ""mid arduous peril most : 
Prosperity in both conceals 
The skill that accident revealar 
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Our host replies, ^^ The great gods bless, 
And give you perfect happiness, 125 

Thou worthy man, and worthy guest/' 
Now he retires, but not to rest. 

Then might you hear the hissing sound 
Of whispers floating softly round. 
No comedy, or farce, in short, 130 

Could rival such a scene for sport. 

Hot. Whatever could the reason be. 
To make you laugh so heartily ? 

Fun. To hear Vibidius ask in joke 
The servants, Was the flagon broke ? 135 

For when he rung for goblets, they * 
Giving no answer, walked away. 
Thus, jesting at our host'^s expense. 
But slily, on some feigned pretence. 
Behold he reappears 1 but now^ 140 

Erect of mien, serene of brow : 
A brow which says, " I scorn the past. 
Experience makes us wise at last.**' 

Slaves following in a charger bore 
Hashed crane, with meal well powdered o^er. 145 
The liver of a noble goose, 
Stufied with ripe figs, and full of juice : 
The fillets cut from off a hare. 
The choicest part without compare. 
The breasts of blackbirds, toasted brown^ I60 
And rumpless doves, the sernc^ cio\«xv. 
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Delicious things for gourmand^s eyes, 

Did not our host philosophize ; 

Prating upon the nature, laws 

Of cooking, and its primal cause. 155 

Wearied, oppressed, aghast, annoyed. 

We every offered dish avoid. 

As if Canidia'^s poisonous breath 

Tainted the whole repast with death. 



THE FIRST BOOK OF EPISTLES. 



EPISTLE L 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB^ excuses himself to Maecenas, who had urged him to 
compote some new poems, — by pleikling his increasing age, and 
his desire to study moral philosophy. 

He thus hopes to escape avarice, and an inordinate thirst of 
glory. 

These vices induce us to despise the good qualities which we 
ourselves do not possess ; to call black white, and white black, 
in our desire of gain ; and to disgrace ourselves by every possible 
inconsistency of conduct. 



M ACENAs, object of my early praise, 
To whom my muse her latest thanks shall raise ; 
My warfare ended, my discharge obtained. 
My foil of freedom, with dismissal^ gained, 
Why would you urge me to the youthful game ? s 
My mind, my vigour are no more the same. 

Lo, Veianius fixes at the gate 
Of Hercules the arms he wielded late : , 

For rural quiet quits the scene of strife, 
Nor supplicates the crowd once mote V^ %aN^\a% 
life. v^ 
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Maturer counsel whispers in my ear, 
^^ Lest a mere laughing-stock at length appear 
The horse, which gained each honour in his prime, 
Dismiss him from his services in time.^ 

Thus leaving verse, — the toys and gauds of 
youth 16 

For wisdom changing, and severer truth, — 
I hoard and range my thoughts, and keep 

them all 
Till jBt occasions for their service call. 

Ask you my leader, or my household god ? 
I swear by none : I own no master^s nod ; 20 

But, as chance sways my unresisting mind. 
Float with the tide, or sail before the wind. 
A politician now, an active man, 
To virtue tied, her zealous partisan ; 
Anon, to Aristippus I return, 25 

Nor yield to things, but things to govern learn. 

Long as his night who disappointed grieves 
When the false fair the trustful wight deceives; 
Long as the debtor^s hours, compelled to sweat 
And toil incessantly to solve a debt ; SO 

Slow as the minor^s last year rolls away, 
Spent in resistance to maternal sway; 
Thus, without joy, thus wearisomely slow, 
The intermediate hours are doomed to flow, . 
Till I come forth with max\m& to eii^ure S5 

A life of honour, both to xieYi atvd ipoot •. 
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The which unheeded, or despised, forsooth, 

Will be the ruin both of age and youth. 

But ere with precept I the people sway. 

As an example let me lead the way. 40 

Though some see further, some have keen^ 
sight. 
Is it no privilege to view the light ? 
Though not a giant, is it naught to be. 
By temperate living, from diseases free ? 
So far we gain a step, if nothing more. 45 

With avarice, lust, your bosom boileth o^er : 
Well, we have charms for pains acute as these ; 
And words that mitigate the fell disease. 
Thrice reading through a book will work the 

cure 
Of every folly, if the intention 's pure. 50 

Let envious, wrathful, slothful souls give ear; 
Let him t^ whom- wine and lawless love are dear. 
With patience listen : we have skill to tame 
Such savage hearts, and humanize the same. 

^Tis virtue^s office vice at once to shun, 55 

And custom scorned is happiness begun. 
See what you deem the greatest ills of fate. 
Repulsed ambition, and a small estate. 
With what assiduous, persevering toil 
You rouse your energies such foes to foil ! ao 

Rushing from poverty, you reck\e«» fL^ 
To Indian shores^ and waves and mwd» d^Vj \ 
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Nor care to be instructed, or aspire 

To scorn the riches you so much admire. 

What village wrestler would not rather be 65 
Crowned with the Olympic prize of victory. 
Had he the hope, the ability to gain 
The honoured privilege without the pain. 

As gold to silver, virtue is to gold. 
No : wealth is more than virtue, we are told. 70 
Get money, money: afterwards, you can. 
If bent that way, become an honest man. 
This is the burden of the distich, sung 
By every trader, whether old or young. 
You may have genius, virtue, talent, truth, 75 
But are, if poor, a vagabond in sooth. 
Yet laughing children at their pastime sing, 
^^ An honest man is greater than a king."^ 
Be this your brazen tower ! this, this, I say, — 
A calm, clear conscience, fearless night and day. ao 

Was Roscius right, and were these children 
wrong ? 
Or does not truth inspire the youthful throng. 
Who offer crowns to virtuous men alone ? 
So sung the Romans, Rome is proud to own. 

Who counsels noblest ? He who says. Get 
wealth : 85 

If you can, openly ; if not, by stealth ; 
That near the actors you a kniglvt may sit^ 
And hear the people sobbing in t)^e \aX\ 
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Or who advises you, severe, to be 

No thrall to fortune, but erect, and free. 90 

But should the Roman people ask me, Why, 
Since over both bends equally the sky, 
I differ from them, and presume alone 
To cherish thoughts and feelings of my own ; 
I use the language which the fox addrest 95 

To the sick lion (cautious words are best), 
" Traces of victims leading to your den 
I see ; but none returning thence again .^^ 

Thou many-headed monster ! tell me who 
Is wise among you ? whose opinions true ? 100 

One wishes to be minister of state : 
And some with gifts besiege a widow^s gate. 
Old wealthy bachelors are others' prey: 
And some with cheating gain ten pounds a day. 

Let it be true, wherever men abound, los 

Pursuits as various as themselves are found : 
Of these pursuits which meet and mingle here. 
Can one an hour in any persevere ? 

" Not in the world,'' should any rich man say, 
** Is found a spot so sweet as Baia's bay," no 

The lake and sea perceive before the night 
Their shores a lord are destined to delight. 
But if caprice has changed his lordship's will; 
Which is divine interposition still ; 
Then let the builders bear lYieit locA& Cl'^wj ^ \\^ 
And in Teanum rear the ^ile to-da^ • 
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The marriage couch is in the palace spread : 

" What happy lives as bachelors we led,^' 

The fool exclaims : if still unmarried, cries, 

" Your wedded people are the only wise.*" 120 

How fix the Proteus, in whose fitful face 

We every mood of varying humour trace ? 

What ails the poor? Now smile again. He 
ranges 
IPor other garrets; bed, bath, barber, changes. 
Tie hires a boat, and is as sick at sea 125 

As any banker in his yacht can be. 

You smile, contemptuous, at my ill-cut hair : 
My torn and sullied waistcoat makes you stare. 
You giggle, if my mande hangs awry. 
What if my mind all harmony defy ? 130 

Covets, then spurns ; for what it hated, sighs ; 
At war with all things underneath the skies : 
Pulls down, rebuilds, and changes round for 

square : 
You view no wildness, no disorder there. 
You neither smile, nor for a doctor send 135 

To physic, or incarcerate your friend. 
Yet you, my guardian ! loved, revered, respected, 
Reel with disgust to see my nails neglected. 

A wise man second is to Jove alone : 139 

Rich, fair, free, mighty on his matchless throne. 
A man right sound of heart, aiid ^viLtkd of Ivead^ 
Save when the gout con&tiea\\\mU>\vi&\i«A» 
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EPISTLE IL 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB had read, during his retirement at Prseiieste, the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and had considered himself morally improved by 
the lessons comprised in those poems. 

He takes occasion to become himself the instructor of his 
yomig friend Lollius, whom he dissuades from indulging plea- 
sures, avarice, envy, and resentment. 



While you enact the orator in Rome, 
I study Homer quietly at home. 
No moral teacher can instruct as well : 
The why, if you will listen, I will tell. 

The Iliad, which relates how war arose 5 

■'Twixt incensed Grecians and barbaric foes, 
And long continued ; brings before our view 
The people^s madness, and their rulers^ too. 
Antenor, anxious for promoting peace, 
Would restore Helen, that the war might cease. 10 
What answers Paris ? For no earthly crown. 
No proffered boon, will he the prize lay down. 
Nestor employs his influence to assuage 
Both Agamemnon^s and Achilles^ rage. 
Love one^ but anger both alike cotk\xo\^\ Mi^ 

And for the follies^oi their xoya\.«o\]!\& 
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The Grecians suffer. Fraud, sedition, crime, 
Within, without the walls, consume the time. 

The Odyssey for our improvement shows 
Ulysses vanquishing a thousand woes. 20 

Terror of towns besieged ; nor brave alone. 
When Troy was battered, and her walls overthrown, 
He travelled, viewing with attentive ken, 
Towns^ institutions, customs, manners, men. 
Not to be sunk by trials, as he wends 25 

Through seas of peril, piloting his friends. 
The Siren songs, and Circe's cups are known ; 
Which had he drunk, nor more forbearance shown 
Than his companions, blinded by desire. 
He must through life have groveled in the mire : 
A man no longer, but a beast obscene ; 31 

The heartless vassal of a lustful queen. 

Like those who wooed Penelope, a band 
Of locusts were we born, to CFop the land. 
Idlers who live, but only live to eat : 36 

Youths of Alcinous, who esteem it sweet 
To sleep till noon, and drive all thought away 
With music, the remainder of the day. 
While wakeful murderers ply their midnight trade, 
You slumber soundly, by no terror swayed 40 
Health laughs at doctors, but acute disease 
Kneels to the doctor with beseeching fees. 
Unless you cultivate your mind) opprest 
With evil passions, you will svj^ lot t^\.\ 
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Or, rising anxious, ring for book and light, 45 

To scare the languor of a sleepless night. 
Why, why so urgent, that your sight be clear. 
And leave your mind neglected for a year ? 

Whatever work is fairly once begun. 
Is half accomplished. To the task be won i im) 
Proroguing duty is the fond delay 
Of waiting for a stream to pass away, 
Which flowed for ages, will for ages flow. 
Nor pauses now, nor ever will do so. 
Fortune, a wife, a son and heir, are sought : 55 
Uncultivated tracts of land are taught 
To bear the plough ; although a moderate share 
Of wealth is ample, if content be there. 
Can houses, lands, or heaps of gold, obtain 
A moment's respite from vexatious pain 60 

Of mind or body ? Without perfect health. 
No joy accompanies collected wealth ; 
Which to the covetous, or slave of fear, 
Is music offered to a senseless ear ; 
A splendid picture placed before the blind ; 66 

A dainty banquet when a man has dined. 

Unless the vase is clear in which you pour 
The purest liquor, it will soon be sour. 
Away with pleasure ! when the price is pain, 
The purchased pleasure is a doubtful gain. 70 

The man who covets, must be aVvja^^'^^oat. 
Fix then a bounds nor covet ai\y moie. 
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The envious man destroys his peace and health 
At every token of a neighbour's wealth. 
•Nor could the most inveterate tyrant find 75 

A fiercer torture than an envious mind. 

The wrathful man, unable to control 
His blind impetuosity of soul, 
Will wish undone the vengeance he obtains, 
When unappeased his anger still remains. so 

Wrath is short phrenzy. Anger then subdue : 
For, if not governed, it will govern you. 

In tender years, the docile horse is taught 
To follow pliantly the rider's thought. 
The hound is exercised to hunt for game, ss 

As soon as instinct fits him for the same. 
Now is instruction's hour. Now, in your youth, 
While feelings, thoughts are pure, imbibe the truth ! 
The cask for many a day preserves the smell 
Of things, with which it has been seasoned well, 90 

Whether you lag, or beat me in the race, 
I shall jog onwards at my usual pace. 
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EPISTLE III. 



ARGUMENT. 



Horace, in the light elegance of epistolary writing, enquires after 
the health and occupations of Julius Floras, and of his other 
friends, who formed the retinue of Tiberius, during his expedi- 
tion into Armenia. He mingles in his enquiries some philoso- 
phical advice. 



Julius, I fain would know what shores delay, 

The warring Claudius ? if 'tis Thracia, say, 

Or frozen Hebrus, with its fields of snow.? 

Or seas, which 'twixt the neighbouring turrets flow 

Of Europe and of Asia ? or afar 5 

Toward the rich orient is he waging war ? 

What famous poet of the learned throng 

Shall sing of battles, and the fame prolong 

Of Caesar's exploits to remotest time ? 

And what does Titius i threatening his sublime lo 

Pindaric verse, and scorning common place P 

Does he remember each familiar face ? 

And does he still undoubtingly aspire 

To rival Pindar on the Roman lyre ? 

Or is be writing dramas for the ^tagj^^ x\» 

With sounding numbers, and ma^^sX\e t^^^"^ 
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And what does Celsus ? Tell him 'tis in vain 
He pilfers phrases from his neighbour's brain. 
Let him grow wise, nor plunder any more 
From books which all men knew by heart before. 
Lest on the gathering of the winged flock 21 

To take their feathers from the common stock, 
Th' impoverished jay, of borrowed plumes bereft, 
A naked laughing-stock to all be left. 

Say from what flowers of wit your active mind 
Is hiving honey ? for in you we find 26 

A noble genius, and improved with toil. 
Not rank with weeds as a neglected soil. 

Whether with eloquence you plead a cause. 
Or privately expound the Roman laws, 30 

Or write melodious verse ; with sure renown 
Fame's greenest garland will the labour crown. 
And would you leave all mean and worthless 

things 
To low ambition ; with unburdened wings 
Your mind would soar where wisdom leads the 
way; 35 

As rich and poor should do without delay ; 
If we would feel the dignity of worth. 
And not disgrace the land which gave us birth. 

Then let me know if you Munatius deem. 
As sure I do, an object of esteem. 40 

Or, if cemented with imperfect sViW., 
Vour friendship varies with ^out \v\ra\o\a ^VS^. 
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Though youthful fervour is but slowly broke 
To yield a neck submissive to the yoke, 
And inexperience harass ; still maintain, 45 

Nor sever rudely, the fraternal chain. 

A heifer, fattened in the Sabine stall, 
At your return a sacrifice shall fall. 
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EPISTLE IV. 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB enquires, in what literary employment his friend Tibul- 
lus is now occupied. He commends his various good qualities ; 
and exhorts him not to let slip any present enjoyment. 



Excellent critic of my writings say, 

How, at your villa, do you spend the day ? 

Writing some work, with energy of mind, 

To leave the fame of Cassius far behind ; 

Or meditating, in your healthful wood, 5 

On subjects worthy of the wise and good. 

You were not formed of flesh and blood alone : 
You have a soul and feelings of your own. 
Beauty and wealth are showered on you by heaven; 
And wit to use such gifts, to you is given. lo 

What brighter blessing could a nurse desire 
For a loved child, than to express with fire 
The thoughts and feelings which its breast inspire; 
The friendship of the good, abundant health, 
Fame, temperate pleasure, and sufiicient wealth? 15 

''Mid the alternate hopes, alternate fears, 
And wayward sorrows of progressive years, 
Deem every day life's last. A grateful gain 
Each hour wiU seem which may to life remain. 

Like EpicuTiiSf would you lau^, axA ^efc ^ 
Oae of his sleekest hogs, pray \idt me. 
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EPISTLE V. 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB entreats his friend Torquatus to lay aside his legal 
studies for a short interval, and to spend a social evening, with 
some mutual friends, at the poet's house, and partake of a frugal, 
but not inelegant, repast. 



If on an antique couch you can recline, 
And on a salad condescend to dine, 
I shall be ready for my welcome guest, 
About the hour the sun goes down to rest. 
Wine of Mintuma we will drink, not old, 5 
But made when Taurus was again enrolled 
As consul. Have you any better, lend 
A cask, or take what I can give a friend. 
My house is all in order, and arrayed, 
And preparation for receiving made. 10 

Leave trifling cares; leave Moschus to himself; 
Or let another plead his cause for pelf. 
To-morrow Caesar^s birthday brings repose. 
Then were it sweet a summer-night to close 
With pleasant converse. What is fortune, when 
We dare not use her gifts like honest men ? le 
Right miserable dolts are tbey, ^\vo ^^^^^ 
Their own enjoyment for a l\vax^i\fis&\v^* 
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To drink and scatter flowers my pastime be ! 
The wise may shake their heads: all one to me. 20 

What cannot drinking do ? It bosoms bares, 
It scatters to the winds a load of cares. 
It rouses confidence, makes cowards bravcy 
Gives wings to fancy, teaches dolts to rave. 
What tongue has wine not freely taught to 
flow 25 

With eloquence of thought, and words which 

glow ? 
A drunken pauper has been known to sing 
And dance, imagining himself a king. 

The dinner service I will now prepare, 
Well fitted for the voluntary care. 30 

The table linen shall be white as snow ; 
And in each dish, as in a mirror, glow 
The faces of the guests. True friends are they, 
Who can be trusted, and will not betray. 

I'll see fit people only are invited, 35 

Who with each other will be quite delighted. 
I'll Butra and Septimius ask : unless 
Some girl he loves, or invitation press, 
Sabinus shall be there. A parasite 
Or two, if you desire it, we'll invite. 40 

Better to be select, and crowds avoid. 
Lest our olfactory nerves should be annoyed. 
Then leave your clients wailixvg m iVv^ VvaU^ 
And by a private door evade l\veia aSV. 
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EPISTLE VI. 



ARGUMENT. 

This epistle opens with all the pride of Stoick philosophy. 

That we are to behold the sun, the moon, the stars, — the 
handiwork of the Creator, — without any troublesome reflections : 
and that having treated the powers above with supreme indif- 
ference, we can hardly permit the attractions of wealth or fame, 
or the zeal of virtue, to ruffle the divine serenity of our breasts. 
That but for toothache we were gods below. 

In the same satirical vein, Numicius is exhorted to persevere 
in his pursuit, whether it be that of virtue, or of riches, or of 
honours, or gallantry, or pleasing the palate with luxiurious fare. 

By urging Numicius to apply with equal energy to any of these 
pursuits, Horace covertly ridicules the general indifference of 
men to true excellence, the paramount respect they pay to 
wealth, and the undoubting self-complacency with which each 
man eulogizes his own avocations. 



Downright indifference is the only way 
To grow in happiness from day to day. 

There are, who look upon the starry sphere, 
The sun, and waning seasons of the year. 
Without amazement, or a grain of fear. 5 

Should such be dazzled with the wealth which 

flows 
From Indian shores ? with augVvV \!tv\^ ^«c^\ift.- 
stows ? 
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Be fluttered at renown, when public fame 
Hails with its gifts the hero of the game ? 
How ought a man to feel, what face put on, lo 
What way receive the triumph he has won ? 

Who dreads disgrace or poverty, admires 
As much as one who wealth or fame desires : 
For agitation startles either''s breast, 
By joy elated, or by grief deprest. 15 

Whether the object we acquire, appears 
Or worse or better, than our hopes or fears, 
What matters, if the event is still surprise. 
Which fools the heart, and stares in vacant eyes ? 
The wise are mad, the honest man's a knave, 20 
When they more virtue than is needful crave. 

Go gather rare antiques : with curious eye. 
Price Tyrian purple ; gems, coins, silver buy. 
Rejoice, when speaking, that a thousand gaze. 
Hang on your accents, soothe your ear with praise: 
Hie to the forum soon as dawns the day, 26 

And until evening in the forum stay. 
Lest M utus (fie on it !) ignobler born, 
Return your envy of his lot with scorn. 
Lest the fair fields his dowried wife procures, 30 
Should be more profitably tilled than yours. 

Time brings the hidden and obscure to light ; 
Hides present glory in the gloom of night 
Though now in public places myiiads ^aze^ 
And cheer you loudly witVi resoutvdvcv^ ^\««fc\ -^jb 
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Still must you travel to the Stygian shore. 
And pass the stream which Numa passed before. 

Are you in pain with bodily disease ? 
A pill or potion may the pain appease. 
WouWst rightly live? (who would not rightly 

live ?) 40 

If virtue only can the blessing give, 
Away with luxury and soft delight, 
And do with energy whate'*er is right. 
Or deem you virtue but an idle tale ? 
A grove, mere trees ? then, with a favouring 

gale, 45 

Fly, swiftly fly to Asia's wealthy shore. 
Lest one more active should arrive before. 
Amass a mighty fortune, multiply 
Treasure on treasure, gladden heart and eye. 
Till an enormous bulk completes the sum 50 

With royal money, as companions, come 
A dowried wife, fidelity, and friends : 
Nay birth, nay beauty, upon wealth attends ; 
And love, and women's favours smile around 
The man, whose coffers are with silver crowned. 55 
Of little value is a pauper-king. 
Though slaves obey him : money is the thing. 

Lucullus being asked, if he could lend 
A hundred cloaks, said, *^ I'll inquire, and send 
As manj as I have :" then writes Vo sac^.^ ^fe 

^^ I have £ve thousand ; take lYvem aJ\ ^l-^^^^ 
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A miserable house, indeed, is this, 
Whose lord at once a pipe of wine would miss : 
Whose servants rarely can presume to lend 
Their master''s favourite horse, to mount a friend. 

If riches make us, riches keep us blest, 66 

Then toil for riches ; nor till wealthy, rest. 
If popularity brings greater joy. 
Then hire a servant, and the same employ 
To tell, officious, as you walk the street, 70 

The station, fortune, names of all you meet. 
" This man can bring you fifty votes; and there 
Goes one can fix you in the curule chair, 
Or make a consul." Father, brother, call. 
And, laughing in your sleeve, adopt them all. 75 

If dining well, means living well, away 
And drag the river with the dawning day. 
Gargilius imitate, who bade his slaves 
Pass through the forum, armed with nets and staves, 
On a mule's bending back (and this before 80 

The people's eyes) to place a purchased boar. 
Or bathe just after dinner, while the food 
Lies on the stomach undigested, crude ; 
Like reckless men, who care not what they do : 
Vicious and hardened as Ulysses' crew. 85 

" If love and laughter," as Mimnermus says, 
" Are life itself," in love consume your days. 

Farewell Unless you wiser rcva^vov^ kwow^ 
An hour's reflection upon these 'besXov? . 
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EPISTLE VII. 



ARGUMENT. 

In this much admired epistle, Horace shows with great delicacy, 
on what terms he wished to live with his munificent patron. 

He acknowledges the liberality of Mwcenas ; but professes his 
willingness to surrender his possessions, unless he can retain them 
on favourable conditions ; and enjoy occasional solitude, to culti- 
vate his mind, and thereby alleviate the burden of approaching 
old age. 



Five days was all I purposed to delay 
My destined journey ; but regret to say, 
False to my word, a nionth has slipped away. 
Yet if my health is to Maecenas dear. 
Let him extend indulgence to the fear 5 

Of falling sick : though convalescent, still 
Let him consider me as being ill. 
Whilst early figs put forth, and summer's heat 
With frequent funerals blackens every street ; 
Whilst every parent for its offspring fears 10 

The epidemic, dire to tender years ; 
Whilst the law-courts' perpetual pleading kills 
With fatal fever, and lays open wills. 
But summer ended, when the eatV^ si\o^ 
Powders the hUls, and decks t\\e ^\a\w^>o^a^ , ^^ 
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To the seaside your poet swift shall wend, 
And there cast anchor ; to his dearest friend 
Resolved to go, when swallows on the wing 
And gentle Zephyrs usher in the spring. 

Your hospitable manners put to shame 20 

Calabria'*s host, who oflfered all who came 
His worthless pears. " Pray eat.*" — " I thank you."' 

« Pray 
Take a whole cart-load.*" — "Thank you: not 

to-day."" 
" Your boys might like them.*" — "Sweetest thanks, 

the same 
As if I home with laden presents came."" 25 

" Well, sir, my pigs will gratefully receive. 
And gobble up what you disdainful leave."" 
The fool and prodigal, in clownish guise, 
Thus offer freely what themselves despise. 
Such givers reap no thanks, nor ever will ; 30 

The wise give cheerfully, but give with skiU. 
Such men see clearly, and need not be told 
Fictitious money is not sterling gold. 

I would prove worthy of my patron"s praise ; 
But ne"er to leave him, I must have the days 35 
Of vigorous youth again. Oh ! give me back 
The flowing ringlets which were thick and 

black : 
2'Ae smiles, the eloquence o£ earY^ >j^ax%^ 
And youthful passion, prodigaV ot V^ax^. 
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By chance a field mouse, small of body, stole 40 
Into a corn-bin, through a narrow hole ; 
And, having stuffed himself, was much in doubt 
How, so protuberant, ever to get out. 
A weasel looking on, cried, " Lank and thin. 
His lordship must get out, as he got in.'' 45 

Were this similitude applied to me, 
I yield such plenty, choosing to be free. 
I wake not sated, and with aching head. 
To envy poverty its truckle-bed. 
Nor would I sell my liberty and rest, 50 

For all the wealth of Araby the blest. 

You oft have praised my unambitious mood : 
Present or absent I have called you good. 
Noble, and kind ; but I could still lay down 
The favours granted me without a frown. 55 

Telemachus, the offspring of the brave 
Ulysses, well to Menelaus gave 
This answer : " Ithaca is not a place 
At all adapted for a chariot race. 
It has no open plains ; and pastures there 60 

Of shining verdure are extremely rare. 
Apter for you, your presents I return. 
To value little let the little learn ^ 
Not royal Rome, but Tibur's empty street 
And soft Tarentum, to my soul are sweet. 65 

Philip^ a barrister of high texiovjiv. 
Zealous and active, coming bacW iioxcv \.a^w. 
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Sighed that his villa was so far away, 
For an old man to travel to each day. 
When in a barber's idle shop, he spies 70 

One paring his own nails, in listless guise. 
" Demetrius !*" he exclaims, (a ready slave 
Obeyed the summons which his master gave,) 
" Go find out everything about this man, 
\nd bring me word as quickly as you can." 75 

He goes, returns with, " Mena is his name, 
Of moderate fortune, but untainted fame ; 
An active auctioneer ; he joyful spends 
His social evenings with his humble friends. 
By his fire-side : his toil and traffic o'^er, 80 

Few like the games or Campus Martius 
more.*" 

" Bid him to dinner ! for I wish to know. 
As from the fountain-head, if things are so.*" 
Mena, in doubt, ambiguously replies. 
Like one who hardly trusts his ears and eyes. 86 

Philip, Does he refuse me ? 

Demet, So it would appear. 

He stands at least aloof, from pride or fear. 

Philip, next morning, had the luck to meet 
This Mena, selling in the public street 
Old pans, attended by a ragged crowd ; 90 

And recognising him, politely bowed. 
Whereon to Philip he excuses Tcvade, 
That, slave of his uncompToxnisvug Uade, 
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He had been held from calling : lastly, that 
He had not sooner taken off his hat. 95 

" Oh ! never mention it, but dine with me 
To-day.''— « With pleasure/'— « Then be there at 

three. 
And meanwhile prosperous at your calling be." 

At dinner all the nonsense in his head 
Comes flowing out until he goes to bed. lOO 

Philip, perceiving the deceptive bait 
Has caught his fish, quite overjoyed to wait 
With constant service at his patron's side, — 
To view his farms, now urges him to ride. 

No sooner mounted, than in florid strain 105 

Mena extols the climate and the plain. 
Philip observes, and smiles ; and for a jest. 
Putting invention rudely to the test. 
Lends him a liberal sum; to coax the dunce 
To buy a manor to his taste at once. HO 

He purchases a fine estate ; and (not 
To talk of things which are as well forgot,) 
From a sleek citizen a rustic grows : 
Dresses his vines, ploughs, harrows, digs, and sows ; 
Prepares his elms, with toil consumes his health. 
And waxes hoary in pursuit of wealth. llij 

But when by theft or wasted with disease, 
His sheep, his goats he loses by degrees ; 
His harvests failing, and his oy.etv V55!l<^ 
Bjr desperate labour, — ^he, wit\v awgaV^ ^J^^^«> ViS^ 
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At midnight mounts ; and spurning all delay. 
To Philip^s dwelling takes his doleful way : 
Who, viewing his long beard, and shaggy plight, 
And careworn countenance, an awful sight ! 
Cries, *^ Dearest Mena, you are too laborious, 125 
Too diligent by far, too meritcnrious !^ 
^^ Nay, patron, rather speak the truth, and say, 
A sadder wretch ne^er saw the light of day. 
Wherefore, by every sacred pledge, restore 
Your servant to the post he held before.*" ise 

He who has felt, and felt it to his cost, 
That less is gained by changing than is lost ; 
To things forsaken let him turn, and know 
Each has his sphere of action here below. 
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EPISTLE VIII. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace laments the contradictions of his conduct^ and the rest- 
lessness of his feelings. 

To Celsus, Muse, my brightest wishes bear: 
And should he ask you, How does Horace fare ? 
Say, though intent on many a noble plan, 
I neither am a wise nor happy man. 
Not that my vines are shattered with the hail ; 5 
Not that my plives scorched and blighted fail; 
Not that my flocks in distant pastures pine ; 
No ; but disease is in this mind of mine. 
Deaf to reproof, unwilling to be taught. 
Unwilling to be healed, I hold for naught 10 

My kind physicians ; and the friend detest, 
Who would relieve, and set my soul at rest. 
Things which I know are hurtful, I pursue; 
And what might profit, with aversion view : 
At Tibur, wish I was in Rome: when there, 15 
Sigh, most capriciously, for change of air. 

Ask, if he prospers ? ask his state of mind ? 
If Nero loves him ? if the court is kind ? 
Felicitate him, if convenient. Next, 
Drop on his heedful ear the closing text : — 20 
" Celsus, expect as you your fotlMive>ae«Lt^ 
Or more or less of our esteem to s\vax^r 
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EPISTLE IX. 



ARGUMENT. 

This brief letter is an elegant specimen of the polite manner in 
which Horace could reconmiend a friend to his own illnstrious 
patron, without appearing to be guilty of any unseemly intrusion. 



Claudius ! Septimius knows, or seems to know, 
How much you love me, and how much I owe. 
For when he urges me to recommend. 
And introduce him as a gentle friend 
To Nero, who discerns, if any can, 5 

The flaunting coxcomb, and the worthy man, — 
Better than I he knows, desiring much. 
The privilege of Nero's friends, as such. 

I tried expedients, wishing to evade 
His importunity; but was afraid, 10 

Thus coyly acting, that I might appear 
One to whom self, and self alone, is dear. 

Ingenuous friendship makes my bosom bold 
To introduce him : should your highness hold 
Such candour venial, then I frankly say, 16 

This friend deserves your favour, every way. 
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EPISTLE X. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace congratulates himself upon his enjoyment of a rural life. 
He contrasts the pleasure of the country with the irksomeness 
of living in the city ; and dissuades his friend Aristius from pen- 
ning himself up in Rome, for no better purpose than to hoard 
up money, which cannot confer a contented spirit. 



We, lovers of the fields, desire to greet 

Fuscus, to whom the city walls are sweet. 

In this we diflfer, in all else agree. 

No twins more like, or loving more can be. 

Fraternal souls : in our dislikes and loves, 5 

As consentaneous as connubial doves. 

You guard the nest : I more delightful deem 

The moss-grown rocks, the woods, the sounding 

stream. 
A king at heart, I freely breathe once more. 
When far from your delight, the people's roar, 10 
I fly such incense ; nor would fain be fed 
On aught more delicate than household bread. 

If we alone to Nature's guidance yield. 
The country is the place in which to build. 
Where are the winters milder ? vjVvete, Av\ Na^^«. vb 
In scorching summer'*s heal so cocA. «kSi ^et^*^ 
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Where less does care her nightly vigils keep, 
To rob the weary of the dew of sleep ? 
Do not the flowers in odour far excel 
Tapestried halls, and look at least as well ? 20 

In leaden pipes does water purer flow 
Than in the streams which murmur as they go ? 
^Mid the town buildings still are planted trees, 
And houses looking upon meadows please. 
Nature, which custom or luxurious pride 25 

May turn reluctant from her course aside, 
Steals from such artful tyranny away. 
Returning proudly to her former sway. 

He who unskilled in counterfeited dyes, 
Aquinum^s cloth for Sidotfs purple buys, 30 

Is not a dupe at heart, like him forsooth 
Who knows not falsehood, and discerns not truth. 

The men whose heads with prosperous fortune 
turn. 
With a reverse have patience yet to learn. 
The things you look upon with admiration, 35 

Cannot be parted with, without vexation. 
Fly grandeur. Kings, and friends of kings, might 

sigh 
For joys which humble cottages supply. 

A stag of mettle from their common field 
Compelled a horse to take to flight and yield. 40 
He sought man^s dd, and viitVv Vd& a\d obtained 
A triumph o'er the foe : too deaiVj g»\\^d. 
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Bridled and mounted — ^twas the creature^s will — 

He changed one tyrant for a greater still. 

So, dreading poverty, the fool has sold 45 

His freedom, sweetest privilege, for gold. 

He carries too a lord : eternal slave, 

Who scorned the privilege which Nature gave. 

Our fortunes, like our shoes, pinch when too 
small. 
And when too large are apt to make us fall. 50 
Live happy with your lot : and when you see 
That I grow wealthier than I ought to be, 
Hurl your reproaches and contempt on me. 
Gold, unless governed, will its owner bend : 
A wretched tyrant, but a useful friend. 55 

Behind Vacuna^s temple in decay. 
These lines were writ, by one who would be gay. 
Did he not feel that you are far away. 
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EPISTLE XI. 



ARGUMENT. 

BuLLATius, who was trayelling abroad, apparently from a restless 
discontented mind, is admonished by Horace, that a happy life 
consists more in inward feelings than in outward places ; and in 
the enjoyment of present pleasures more than in framing future 
and distant hopes. 



How liked you Chios, Lesbos known to fame ? 
Did Samos please you, Sardis do the same ? 
What did you think of Smyrna, Colophon ? 
Does fame say more or less than truth thereon ? 
Or do you all of them mere baubles deem, 5 

Compared with Rome and famous Tiber s stream ? 
Of Asiatic towns did any please ? 
Or, like you Lebedus, from love of ease. 
After much tossing upon troubled seas ? 

Like Gabii, or Fidense, ^tis a place 10 

Where once a year you meet a human face. 
But there remaining I would bless my lot. 
Forgetting others, and by them forgot : 
There hear securely from the pleasant shore 
The sounding billows in their fury roar. 15 

Though rain has drenched a traveller to the skin, 
He does not stop for ever at atv Vtvti *. 
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Nor would an invalid when bathing say, 

" Here until doomsday I would gladly stay/' 

Though very seasick in a heavy swell, 20 

Your ship in Asia you would hardly sell, 

And bid in pique your native land farewell. 

Rhodes, Mitylene, are as strange, in fact, 
To Romans acting as they ought to act. 
As furs when hot, when cold a thin attire, 25 

Iced baths in winter, or in June a fire. 

While 'tis permitted, while in health you live. 
And fortune gives you what she has to give. 
Grateful enjoy each blessing, while you may. 
Prorogue not pleasure, but be glad to-day. 30 

Then in each residence you can declare. 
That freely, happily you sojourn there. 

If prudence, reason, banish cares in short. 
And not the prospect stretching from a port ; 
Men change the climate, but an anxious mind 35 
Cannot so easily be left behind. 
A restless sloth torments us ; and we strive 
With change of air to keep our wits alive. 
The boon desired may any where be found. 
Provided only head and heart are sound. 40 
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EPISTLE XII. 



ARGUMENT. 

locius had the wealthy post of fuperintendent of Agrippa's 
estates in Sicily. Horace advises him to renuun content with 
his present accumulations, and not to exhihit the strange contia- 
diction of being, at one time, a philosopher, and, at another, the 
slave of wealth. 



Iccius, what would you have ? Not Jove could 

bless 
With greater plenty than you now possess. 
The man can hardly be accounted poor. 
Who has enough, though no superfluous store. 
Who has a dwelling, raiment, food, and health, 5 
Has every blessing of imperial wealth. 

If within reach of costly luxuries, 
A simple salad can your palate please, 
Your frugal habits would remain the same. 
Though rich as Phrygian Midas you became. 10 
Either that money cannot change the soul. 
Or that you keep all passions in control. 

Deem it not strange the sage should never heed 
His neighbour's flocks which on his turnips feed, 
When far abstracted in the lealm^ of thought, is 
He heeds not pastures, box \dms^i> wot «a\gD\.\ 
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Since uncorrupted by the handled gold, 
With breadth of thought, and wing sublimely bold, 
Your mind alike can quit its cage, and soar, 
Searching what stops the waves upon the shore; 20 
If seasons change, stars move of their accord. 
Or in obedience to another^s word ; 
What power obscures the moon's decreasing light ; 
What makes its orb with broader lustre bright ; 
What means this concord of discordant things, 25 
These jarring elements whence order springs ; 
Whether Stertinius, or Empedocles, 
Argued most erringly on themes like these? 

Whether you dine on vegetable fare, 
Or fish, let Grosphus your attention share. 30 

Anticipate his wants ; for nothing more 
Than what is right and just, wiU he implore. 
Vile is the revenue of friends, unless 
We succour honest friendship in distress. 

That you may hear our latest Roman news ; 3d 
Agrippa's valour Spain at length subdues. 
The wild Armenian, vanquished in the field, 
To Claudius Nero is compelled to yield. 
Phraates, as a suppliant vassal, stands, 
And bows to Caesar's absolute commands : 40 

Whilst golden Plenty from her copious horn 
Scatters o'er Italy wine, oil, and com. 
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EPISTLE XIII. 



ARGUMENT. 

ViNNius AsELLA was charged with the commiauon of conveying 
to Augustus some poems of Horace. 

The poet instructs him how to discharge the errand, and 
connport himself, at court, with skill and discretion. 



ViNNius, as I directed, ere you went, 

My parchments to Augustus, now present : 

If his health favours, if in cheerful mood. 

If he demands them ; clearly understood 

That importunity and forward zeal 5 

Might rouse resentment, which my books would feel. 

So, if they gall you, rather throw them down, 
Than give them to Augustus, like a clown, 
Lest your hereditary name of Ass 
Raise a vile jest at your expense, alas ! 10 

Now strive with energy : with vigorous stride 
Pass fen, and flood, and steepy mountain side. 
Your destination reached, beware, beware. 
Nor ^neath your arm, wilYv d\dtigeii\xo\3k& ^\t. 
As rustics bear a sheep, lYve paicAXi^ax. \^ 
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Nor look as though you stolen goods conveyed, 

Mimicking Pyrrhia, the inebriate maid : 

Nor as a tribe-invited guest would go 

With cap and slippers to a banquet : no. 

Nor tell the people that the packet dear 20 

Holds verses destined for a CaBsar"*s ear. 

With these instructions, to the work, with speed. 
Acquit yourself with credit, and succeed. 
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EPISTLE XIV. 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB censures his steward for becoming weuy of the 
country, and for desiring to be recalled to his former employ- 
ments at Borne. 

He proposes his own consistency in cherishing an unaltered 
lore of the country, as an example proper to correct the restless 
and fidde spirit of his steward. 



Steward of woods and farm, which you disdain, 

But which restore me to myself again. 

Which farm five houses with their presence crown. 

And sends five senators to Baria^s town. 

Let us examine, if you weed the soil, 5 

Or I my bosom, with the strictest toil. 

See, if the fields, or owner's breast, laid bare. 

Evinces cleaner culture, nicer care. 

Though love for Lamia, weeping for his dear 
Departed brother, now detains me here, 10 

Yet to my villa fancy will repair. 
Break down impediments, and wander there. 
I love the country, and you love the town. 
Who envies others, on himself will frown. 
Ijife's nis within us, not arouwd us, lie. 15 

The mind, which never from \t«^i eaxv ^>j , 
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Does all the harm. In Rome, your secret prayer 
Was, " Bless the country ! would that I were there.'' 
Now made a bailiff, you regret the day 
That left the baths, the games afar away. 20 

When hateful business forces me to Rome, 
You know how sad I quit my rural home. 
Our tastes are adverse ; so, 'twixt you and me 
But little harmony of mind can be. 
What you deem bare, inhospitable, rude, 25 

To One like me is dearest solitude. 
What you approve of, fills me with disgust. 
I know the taverns and the dens of lust 
Are your delight. My unproductive farm 
Which grows few grapes, for you has little charm. 
No public-house, no piping girl is found, 31 

To rouse your heavy limbs to thump the ground. 
Yet must you till, with unremitting toil. 
The barren surface of the stony soil ; 
And strip the leaves from many a forest bough 36 
To feed the oxen, loosened from the plough; 
And when the river overflows with rain, 
Uprear the rampart to protect the plain. 

Here lies our discord. I, who drest with care, 
In sleek apparel, and perfumed my hair ; 40 

I, who the fair extortioner, who sold 
Her charms, could please without the gift of gold ; 
I, who the bright Falernian swilled avi^-^ 
Before the sun had measured \\8\t \\\^ d^^\ 
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Ask but a loaf, and gentle sleep beside 45 

The murmuring waters as they onward glide. 
Blush not for youth's extravagances past ; 
But blush when follies, out of season, last. 

Upon my farm I meet no envious eyes : 
No venomed hatred there in ambush lies. 50 

Neighbours well pleased survey my rural toil. 
You with town slaves would share their scanty 

spoil. 
Those very slaves with shrewder judgment prize 
The posts and perquisites which you despise. 

The sluggish ox would splendid housings 
wear, 55 

And the fleet horse the heavy plough would bear. 
This gentle counsel let me then bestow. 
That, freely, all pursue the arts they know. 
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EPISTLE XV. 



ARGUMENT. 

Thb celebrated physician Antonius Musa had directed Horace 
to use the cold baths at Velia. 

The poet requests his friend Vala to transmit some account 
of Velia, where he was then residing. 



Dear Vala, tell us, and we will believe, 
As oracles, the tidings we receive. 
How Velia^s winters are, Salemum^s clime. 
Inhabitants, arid roads. The leech sublime — 
Musa— commands me Baia to forego, 5 

And Baia'^s people hate me, doing so. 
Averse, that in midwinter I should deem 
It healthy bathing in a frozen stream. 

Now every patient but the nervous, moves 
From Baia^s sulphur-baths, and myrtle groves. 10 
The village sadly views the crowding band 
Of sick retreating to a colder land. 
To Clusium'^s baths the invalids repair, 
And woo the freshness of the waters there. 

My destination changed, rider and horse is 
Must pass each well-knovjiv voxv \r^\i ""^^esx^ 
course. 
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Where would you go, the rider then will say, 
For not to Baia do we take our way; 
As oft he turns the restive horse^s head, 
Whose will, refuted, by the bit is led. 20 

Now answer me these questions. Which may 
eat, 
Of these great people, in a year, most wheat ? 
Drink they rain-water ? for I wish to know : 
Or have they springs which fresh and lucid flow? 
Their wines, if good or bad, I leave to you. 25 
The thinnest beverage at home will do ; 
But by the sear-side never let me dine 
Without a flask of racy foreign wine : 
That head and heart with confidence may glow ; 
That, tuned to love, my tongue may overflow 30 
With sprightly conversation ; and commend 
My duty to my fair Lucanian friend. 

Which land most hares produces, which most 
boars ? 
Which are for fish esteemed the richer shores ? 
That home returning, sleek, and plump of face, 
I may do honour to the bounteous place. 36 

Maenius, when his inheritance was gone, 
A wit in other people's houses shone. 
The vagrant jester, with no certain home. 
To friend or foe would for a dinner roam. 40 
Savage with hunger, he vjould lauuting strike 
With sharp invective inexid wyA. feft ai^^\ 
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The shambW ruin, and ingulfing grave. 

For all his gains he to his belly gave. 

When he, with misers dining, is unable 45 

To satisfy his appetite at table. 

He calls for tripe ; of the repulsive meat. 

Eating as much as three huge bears could eat. 

Then closing with a moral precept, saith, 

'^ Let gluttons die an ignominious death !^ 50 

But the same man, obtaining better fare, 
When he has left the savoury dishes bare, 
Exclaims, " I wonder not that men eat up 
Their fortunes ; for what true delight to sup 
On a fat thrush, or liver large of size !" 56 

I think so too : for though I cheerful prize 
Lifers poorest gifts, and hardships can endure ; 
If luxuries are set before me, sure, 
No man, I say, deserves the name of great, 
Who has not wealth and a superb estate. eo 



^^ 
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EPISTLE XVI. 

TO QUINCTIUS HIRPINUS. 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB, after his usual manner, converts his letter into a moral 
lesson. After describing his country farm, he proceeds to discuss 
various definitions of virtue ';- and argues that a truly wise man 
will not allow his happiness to rest upon the fugitive opinions of 
others, but upon a consciousness of merit. 

The form of dialogue has been partially adopted, in order to 
relieve the dryness of philosophical disputation. 



Lest you enquire if my estate produce 

More than sufficient for its master^s use 

Of grain and olives ; if my elm-trees shine 

With purple clusters of the pendant vine, 

I, in loquacious mood, will now relate 5 

The site and aspect of the said estate. 

A chain of hills, save where a valley stands, 
Gloomy with shade betwixt, surrounds the lands. 
The right side glitters in the morning sun ; 
The left he warms before his course is run : 10 

The climate mild, and every bramble grows, 
The ruby cornels and spontaneous sloes. 
The venerable oaks, overshadowing, spread, 
And with their fruitage are the cattle fed. 
No fresher verdure could TacexiXwai ^^jca^ u 

Than clothes the woods o£ l\v\^ ^ec^eaXftx^ ^^^^^ 
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A fountain's waters through the valley gleam : 

Hebrus, not cooler, nor a clearer stream. 

Its waves, medicinally bright and pure, 

Both head and liver have been known to cure. 20 

These pleasant solitudes, believe them sweet, 
In health preserve me through the summer-heat. 

Live only equal to your honest fame, 
And be in substance what you are in name, — 
'Mid Roman citizens supremely blest : 25 

But much I fear you on opinion rest : 
That, warped by others, you the truth disguise. 
That none are happy but the good and wise. 
That, when the people say your health is good, 
Hidden disease is lurking in your blood, 30 

To strike with palsy on a festal day. 
And dash the wine-cup from your hands away. 
The part of fools is ever to conceal ; 
And where concealment is, no skill can heal. 

Should any one extol you to the skies 35 

For victories, and say in soothing guise, 
" Let Jupiter supreme, who guardeth both 
The Roman people and yourself, be loth 
To say (for surely he alone can tell) 
If you or they in glory most excel ;'' 40 

Would you suppose such praises meant for you, 
Or to Augustus would you give his due ? 
And when you answer to the name of Wvaa^ 
Does not a blush, rebuking Aaltoc^ > Tssfe** 
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QmnctitM. Nay all delight to have an honest 
name : 45 

And I, like others, would not carp at fame. 

Horace. But they who give the valued gift 
to-day, 
Can take to-morrow what they gave away. 
The people give the office, and remove 
From office him of whom they disapprove. 50 

" Resign the charge : the gift is ours : depart.*^ 
Well, I must do so with a mourning heart. 
But let them swear I slew my sire, or swear 
I robbed, defrauded, ravished, if they dare, 
Think you that I would blush ; and not defy, 55 
With calm composure the malignant lie ? 
Who courts the crowd? Who trembles like a 

slave 
When crowds malign him, but the fool or knave ? 

Who then is good ? — The man of good report. 
Who never swerves from any law, in short : 60 
The active judge, the noted man, whose name 
Is a sure passport to another's fame : 
But those who know him better, see within 
A calf, too boastful of his lion's skin. 

A crafty slave exclaims, '* I never stole : 65 

I never fled.'' " Well, sir, your back is whole, 
Nor torn with thongs." " I never slew." " Who 
knows ! 
Or did you fear the gibbet atvAi l\ve «o^%r 
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" Temperate am I, and just in all my ways.*" 
Not so, the Sabine, knowing better, says. 70 

The wolf is cautious, and the hawk will look 
Around for snares ; fish dread the baited hook. 
For virtue^s sake the good abstain from guilt ; 
You, lest your blood should for the crime be spilt. 
Let there but beam a chance of your escape, 75 
You would not hesitate committing rape. 
Though you steal little at a time, confess 
My loss is smaller, not your crime the less. 
The honest man, who in the forum stands. 
And lifts to heaven, in |»ous guise, his hands, so 
O father Janus^^ crying clear and loud, 
O just Apollo," to deceive the crowd ; 
Then whispers softly in Laverna^s ear, 
Fearing the people who are standing near, 
" Lovely Lavema, aid me to defraud, 86 

Whilst men my seeming honesty applaud : 
Hide my ofiences in the cloak of night, 
And screen my falsehood from the searching light." 

Is he, the miser, more erect and brave ? 
Nay, is he freer than the vilest slave, 90 

When stooping for a penny at his feet, 
Which boys have nailed, in malice, to the street ? 
Who covets, fears ; and he who fears, may be 
The richest of the rich, but is not free. 
He drops his shield, he flies frora. N\Ytw'^\ y^%\.^ ^-^ 
Whom terror troubles like axv atme.diVo'sX. 
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As captives taken can enrich you still, 
I would employ them, but I would not kill. 
Let them tend flocks, plough, tra£Sc; let them sail 
And fetch provisions, when provisions fail. loo 

Like Bacchus bold, the truly good and wise 
A king may conquer, or a king despise : 
" What would the tyrant ?*" " Strip you : take 

away 
Your fortune, cattle, furniture.^ " He may." 
*' And keep you chained in harshest custody.'' 105 
" A god, at my request, will set me free.'' 
Death will deliver from the threats of kings. 
Death, final boundary; Death, the goal of things. 
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EPISTLE XVII. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace counsels his friend Scseva, in what manner he may con- 
ciliate the favour of great men. 

He lays particular stress upon not wearying a patron with 
begging petitions, and upon maintaining strict truth in words. 



Though you, unaided, in judicious guise, 
Act with great people as befits the wise ; 
Hear, for your profit, what I have to say : 
What though the blind presume to lead the way. 
Some precept may escape, some truth be shown, 5 
Which you, adopting it, can make your own. 

If fond of gentle sleep tiU eight o^clock ; 
If noisy taverns, dust, and rattle, shock 
Your finer nerves ; with peace of mind repair 
To some small village, and live happy there. 10 
Think not that happy are the rich alone. 
Happy is he, who lives and dies unknown. 
But to raise others and your own estate, 
The only method, is to court the great. 

^^ Had Aristippus liked abstemious fare, 15 

He had disdained the court, and all things there.**^ 
" Had my accuser wit enougVi U> 'pY'easfc 
The court, he would grow dainty Xsy di'&^^Rs^ 
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Tell me now, Scaeva, whether of the two 
In word and action wiser seems to youP 20 

Or, being younger, hear without offence 
Why Aristippus showed the greater sense. 
Who parried thus the Cynic, it is said : 
'^ Each of us wears a fooFs cap on his head. 
But I grow fat with folly ; eat and drink 25 

With kings ; not caring what the rabble think. 
The rabble ! whom you cringe to ; but declare, 
Kneeling for rags, you need but light and air.*" 

With Aristippus naught went ever ill; 
His pliant nature played all parts with skill; ao 
Not unambitious of a nobler state, 
But in each circumstance resigned to fate. 
The Cynic patiently his tatters wore, 
But would have growled, had fortune granted more. 

In any dress the other you would meet 3s 

With graceful carriage in the crowded street. 
Whatever dress he wore, he wore with ease. 
And seemed by nature only formed to please. 
From purple cloaks the Cynic fled in wrath. 
As if a serpent rustled past his path. 40 

Restore his tatters ; which if you witlihold. 
The wretched man will perish with the cold. 
Restore his tatters then, to end the strife. 
And let the fool enjoy his foolish life. 

HeroeSf returning from iVie tsxAls of war^ 46 
With captives chained to tYie \x\\«s\^^ <»x^ 
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Have souls divine; nay, these are gods alone, 
The satellites of Jove^s supernal throne. 
Among such shining stars few shine at court 
Most founder steering into Corinth's port ; 50 

Unenterprising men attempt not. Say, 
How fare the men who bravely win the day ? 
The pusiUanimous despairs, abstains : 
Another perseveres, and credit gains : 
For either virtue is an empty name, 55 

Or there is glory and reward in fame. 

Modesty profits with a potent chief 
More than appeals repeated for relief. 
Favours are gained by pliancy, not force. 
This is the substance of my whole discourse. m 

Who says, " A mother needs my utmost aid ; 
Out of my rents a sister must be paid ; 
My farms are badly let, nor fit for sale ;'' 
Says, " Give me bread, " for burden of his tale. 
Another adds, " My worth deserves a place: 66 
I only ask a pension of your grace.'' 
If crows would only chatter not so fast. 
They might in peace enjoy their full repast. 

A lord's attendant to a watering place. 
Who cries, " We travel at a funeral pace ; 70 

Our trunks are lost; 'tiscold; how the rain drenches;" 
Enacts the part of those capricious wenches, 
Who, weeping, covet sympathy in N«iw 
For stolen garters or a stolen c\va\ti. 
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So when severe calamities arise, 75 

No friend will pity, or attend to cries. 

The dupe of one who shammed a broken thigh. 

Will pass a broken leg next morning by: 

Nor tears, nor prayers avail ; the man may swear 

By great Osiris ; groaning rend the air ao 

With cries of " Pity ! lift the lame I""— " Not I : 

Go find a novice,*" each and all reply. 
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EPISTLE XVIIL 



ARGUMENT. 

This letter relates to the same subject as the former. If we wish 
to succeed in procuring the patronage of nobles, we must be 
careful to avoid the extremes of buffoonery, or rustic asperity. 
We must shun gaming, too great attention to our personal ap- 
pearance, avarice, and a foolish shame of being poor. 

Let us fear to pry into secrets, or to reveal them when im- 
parted. Let us give way in trifles to the taste and inclinations 
of men of rank, and not adhere too pertinaciously to our own 
pursuits. 

Be cautious what you say, and to whom, and about whom. 

Avoid all love-affairs in the house of a patron. 

Be careful not to recommend to his notice an unworthy person. 

Consult the advice of skilful friends ; and preserve firm con- 
sistent conduct. 



Ingenuous Lollius, if I know you right, 
You are not one to play the parasite. 
For friend and parasite are far apart 
As a pure matron's and a wanton's heart. 

A vice, as opposite as well can be, 5 

Equally culpable or more, to me, 
Is wild rusticity, abrupt, severe ; 
Which, scorning decency, would wise appear : 
As if the being negligently rude 
Were perfect freedom, and true V\t\M'S«» xasyA. ^si 
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Virtue, opposed to all excesses, seems 
To steer directly 'twixt the two extremes. 

One, all obsequiousness, and rank grimace, 
Takes on the lowest couch his humble place. 
With awkward awe, says all the rich man says, id 
With added tribute of unmeaning praise. 
A schoolboy spouting to his grave-eyed judge, 
You might suppose him, or a playhouse drudge. 

Another hear dogmatically swear, 
A goat has wool upon his back, not hair. 20 

'^ Sir, what I say 's authentic : do you doubt ? 
Shall not philosophy speak boldly out ? 
Another life upon such terms were vile." 
What is the point disputed ? Turn and smile. 
Which brawny pugilist more science showed ? 25 
Which to Brundusium is the nearer road ? 

The pallid rake, the victim of the dice, — 
The spendthrift ruined by luxurious vice, — 
Who hungers, thirsts for money more and more. 
And who would rather perish than be poor, — so 
Him a rich friend, in every vice superior. 
Treats with contempt, or lords it o'er the inferior. 
And, as a mother bids her child beware 
Of various traps which modest maids ensnare. 
And be more sly, and be more virtuous too 35 

Than she had been, and what she says is true, — 
So this rich friend, " Be prudent, sir, I pray : 
But for my wealth, v^Yiat YroxM tvo\. pess^^ ^a.^*^ 
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Cease to contend : your crimes will be abhorred : 
They would be fun or frolic in a lord/' 40 

Eutrapelus, intending earnest harm, 
Gave presents, knowing their destructive charm. 
^^ Blest with fine clothes, and other splendid things, 
A man''s imagination taketh wings. 
Love conquers industry. The softened head 45 
'Till noonday doses on a downy bed. 
He borrows : debts accumulating fast, 
He turns a gardener's cad for bread, at last." 

Pry not for secrets ; but deep-hidden hold. 
In spite of wine or wrath, a secret told. 50 

Praise not your own pursuits; be slow to 

blame 
Another's, not congenial with the same. 
And when a friend invites you to the chase. 
Leave silly verse for fitter time and place. 
By differing tastes the twins of old were tried, 55 
Until the gentler with the stem complied. 
Amphion, yielding to the harsh desire 
Of Zethus, hushed his sweetly-sounding lyre. 
Yield to the gentle insolence of those 
Whose wealth and power would make them awk- 
ward foes. 00 
And when the steeds, with hunting tackle gay. 
And hounds, are ready for the sport, — away. 
Fling to the winds the unsocial mw^<^ \jcsi\^ 
To share the pleasure, and enjoy \5ftfe ^"jfcSL* 
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Romans, delighting in the pastime, brace « 

Both mind and body with the active chase. 
A noble sport to those who can exceed 
The boar in vigour, and the hound in speed. 

Not one, like you, is gifted to display 
His brilliant prowess in a warlike fray. 70 

Oft in the Campus. Martins, ^mid the gaze 
Of crowds, your valour has extorted praise. 
Cantabria witnessed your renown of old, 
In early youth, when waging warfare bold 
Beneath the chief, who gloriously regains 75 

Our Roman standards plucked from Parthian fanes: 
Destined to vanquish, till the nations own 
The proud imperial sway of Rome alone. 

Nor when from Rome retired, do you abate 
Your mind's activity. On your estate 80 

Befitting pastimes while the hours away. 
Two hostile fleets draw up in stem array : 
The post of admiral your skill employs. 
While Actium's fight is mimicked by your boys. 
Your brother is the enemy : your lake 85 

One for the Adriatic might mistake : 
A rapid victory decides the fray. 
And crowns with laurel him who wins the day. 
Your patron's favour certain to be shown. 
Seeing your tastes congenial with his own. 90 

To give advice (if you advice can need) 
Reflect, and still reflect, with cautious heed, 



I 
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Of whom you speak, to whom, and what you say. 

Keep the inquisitive, as foes, at bay, 

For such are babblers. Ears which vilely lust 95 

For secrets, never with a secret trust. 

A secret out irrevocably flies, 

And spreads its wings, disdaining all disguise. 

Lodged in a palace, leave the maids alone : 
For as the host considers each his own, 100 

He might annoy you ; or, not doing this. 
Make a great favour of a venal kiss. 

Not to be blamed for things which others do. 
Give introductions to a very few. 
We all may be deceived ; nor have we eyes 106 

To see through each impertinent disguise. 
If one you recommend, turns out a knave. 
Sing not his praises ; but protect the brave 
Whom calumny would wound. Shield, its defence, 
With open arms confiding innocence ; 110 

Which, gnawed by envy, should elicit fear, 
Lest with its fall your own defeat be near. 
Your neighbour's house on fire, 'tis your affair 
To stop the ruin, or the ruin share. 

Courts are attractive, until dupes have tried 115 
The sad reverses of dependent pride. 
Once out at sea, sail onward, boldly sail 
While the wind favours, lest the wind should fail. 

The grave dislike the gay ; and these, the sad. 
Phlegmatic people deem the lively mad. 120 
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The noontide tipplers of Falernian wine 
Rail at the guests who proffered cups decline. 
Although you tell them, (and are surely right,) 
You dread a feverish and a sleepless night. 

Look cheerful. Many deem the modest vile, 125 
And dread the men who rarely talk or smile. 

Read, always read, nor from enquiry cease, 
'Till you have found the pleasant paths of peace. 
Lest vain desires your bosom vex and tear. 
The dread or hope of things not worth a care. 130 

Ask by what method virtue is acquired : 
What tranquillizes hearts, careworn and tired : 
If wealth and honours men have happier made ; 
Or life's unenvied and sequestered shade. 

Oft as I seek Digentia's verdant side, 135 

Whose waters past Mandela's village glide 
Mandela noted for its freezing cold ; 
What are my feelings, my desires ? behold ! 
If longer life is granted, to possess. 
In safe seclusion, what I have, or less: uo 

A library of books, a frugal store 
Of comforts for a year : I ask no more : 
No slave of fortune, who one hour beguiles. 
And the next hour recals her wavering smiles. 
For these, and these alone, to Jove I pray, 145 
Who gives; and what he gives, can take away. 
Let him give life and talents. I will find 
That other requisite, a healthy mind. 
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EPISTLE XIX. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace ridicules the folly of some cotemporary poets, who, 
because Bacchus presided over wine and poetry, deemed them- 
selves most inspired, when most intoxicated ; and imagined that 
by imitating the supposed love of wine, for which some older 
bards were notorious, they were equal to them in poetic vigour. 
But true genius, in imitating others, copies beauties and avoids 
defects. 

Thus Horace could imitate the spirit of Archilochus, without 
adopting his stem invectives. 

And if some malignant critics took pleasure in denying to 
Horace his true praise, their dislike arose from his reluctance to 
court approbation, by any popular arts and condescending tricks. 



If old Cratinus be not in the wrong, 
No verses please, no verses flourish long 
which water-drinkers write. The gentle Nine 
Have been inordinately fond of wine, 
Since Bacchus gave the merry rhyming race 5 

^Mid Fauns and Satyrs a conspicuous place. 
Homer, of wine in singing oft the praise, 
Shows us that Homer had his drinking days. 
The antique Ennius breathed no warlike vein, 
Till generous cups had warmed the poet^s brain, ^o 
" Your sober people may as lawyers plead ; 
But sober poets never can succeed.^^ 
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No sooner said, but, oh, the flagrant sight ! 
Our barBs reeled drunken, morning, noon, and 

night. 
If one, like Cato stern, with naked feet 15 

And Gator's toga walked along the street. 
Would the mere mimicry of Cato^s dress 
The mind of Cato, or his worth express? 
larbitas, ambitious to excel. 

And like Timagenes do all things well ; 20 

While striving to be jocular, 'tis said. 
With overmuch exertion fell down dead. 
Models deceive; for copy as we can. 
We only seize the errors of the man. 

My cheek is pale : forthwith the fools prepare 25 
Their drugs to catch the pale poetic air. 
Ye wretched mimics ! who have more than once 
Made me cry " Havoc '^ to each ranting dunce. 
Freely I trod where none had trod before. 
Not servile measured other footsteps o'er. 30 

From confidence springs power. He who would 

sway. 
Never asks others what he ought to say. 
To Parian measures I first tuned the lyre. 
And stole some portion of their author's fire ; 
But shunned his subject, which inciting hurled 35 
Lycambes desperate to another world. 
Strip not a leaf of laurel from my btow^ 
// the lines* structure catmol d\^\o^ 
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Archilochus for guide. Alcaeus deigns, 

And racy Sappho, to adopt his strains. 40 

But, unlike him, malign no parent's Ufe, 

Nor weave in verse a halter for a wife. 

This famous measure, until then unknown, 
I introduced to Rome, and made my own. 
Such new acquaintances delight to raise 45 

Admiring readers and ingenuous praise. 

But would you know why many people blame 
My verse, who secretly approve the same, — 
I court no critic with a gentle bribe ; 
I give no dinners to the learned tribe ; 50 

I never listen to the brilliant lay. 
But give a vacant stare, and walk away. 
Hence their exasperation. To the crowd 
If I repeat, to read my works aloud 
Would shame my modest muse; and would but be 
The adding weight to puerility. 66 

** You mock us,**' one exclaims : " a royal ear 
Is destined to absorb those verses dear : 
The prince of poets, in your own esteem, 
From you alone can flow the honied stream.'' 60 
Thereon I tremble such a mob to rate : 
Averse to mischief, and a broken pate. 
The ground displeases me, I shout, "A truce !'' 
For sports like these will quarrels oft produce : 
Whence anger, enmity, are earned lat, ^^ 

JEven to the rousing of destivxclVve ni^x* 
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EPISTLE XX. 



ARGUMENT. 

HoRACB affects to feel some apprehension relative to the fate of 
this first Book of Epistles, which he was now on the point of 
publishing. 



My book, I know your wishes well ; 

'Tis time, say you, to print and sell. 

You like not to be locked away ; 

But fain would court both grave and gay. 

Not only friends — the few, the choice — 5 

" No : let me have the public voice." 

Thus modest rules, instilled with pain. 

Are thrown away upon the vain. 

Go, where you like ; but come not pale 

To me, with some despairing tale, 10 

When sated readers ring, and say, 

" Carry the tedious book away.'" 

If anger does not blind the seer. 
While young you will to Rome be dear. 
Then read, and soiled, by clowns and all, 15 
Will either moulder on a stall. 
Or, in a packing chest, will be 
Sent, like a captive, o'er the sea. 
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Then he who gave advice will laugh — 

With reason too — on your behalf, 20 

Like him who wished his ass to check ; 

His ass said, " No ;"" and broke his neck. 

Who would employ his pains or skill, 

To save a thing against its will ? 

Another add to former woes : 25 

In toothless age, reduced to prose. 
You will be stuffed and jumbled down 
Boys' throats in every school in town. 
Then will you tell my tale to all : 
This freedman's son, of fortune small, 30 

From his paternal nest ascended. 
And far and wide his wings extended. 
Though without birth, his mother wit, 
And virtuous lore, dispensed with it. 
All that was great in Rome, he knew : 35 

And by the great was valued too. 
Of stature low, his hair was gray 
Before his manhood passed away. 
Fond of the sun, of fiery mood, 
But with a gentle look subdued. 40 

And if my age one asketh there, 
When Lepidus and Lollius were 
Made consuls, (let the truth be told,) 
I was just four and forty winters old. 
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SECOND BOOK OF EPISTLES. 



EPISTLE I. 



ARGUMENT. 

In this desultory epistle, the one great object of Horace is to 
conciliate the favourable notice of Augustus in behalf of cotem- 
porary poets. 

Horace labours to effect this point by combating unfur pre- 
judices against them, and by extenuating their supposed defects. 

If modem poets are assailed too violently, what is it but the 
usual fate of merit $ Envy of living worth is removed but by the 
death of the person envied. 

To try modems by the test of antiquity, and to prefer ancient 
writers because ancient, is to be totally blind to the rusticity and 
inelegance, with which the pages of the early poets are de&ced. 
This test is in itself fallacious : it reduces intellectual merit to 
fractional calculations of time ; and the same poet is better or 
worse, in proportion as he wants a month or two, of the sacred 
hundred years. 

Besides, ought not some allowance to be made, by referring to 
the difficulties by which modem poets are impeded ? 

At one time, the public taste is absorbed in the accumulation of 
money : at another, the public feeling runs wild into the opposite 
extreme, and becomes verse-mad : and while every conceited 
scribbler admires himself, he has no other feeling, except malig- 
nant envy, towards true merit in his rivals. 

And how can the modems rise to the dramatic glory of older 
poets, (even allowing that they deserve our excessive praise,) 
when our efforts are obstructed by a conrupt taste ; when fantas- 
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tical exhibitions of elephants, cameleopards, gladiators, and 
triumphal processions on the stage, supersede the legitimate drama. 

Many modem poets, it is true, are their own enemies by being 
sore under criticism ; by ill-timed obtrusion of their works ; or 
by an over-weening vanity : but are not these faults more than 
compensated by their simple and frugal manners, and by their 
exemption from a sordid love of gain ? 

Their public utility is displayed in moulding, by their works, 
the manners of youth, and by propitiating the anger of the gods. 

The very fame of Augustus demanded, that he should not 
too hastily withdraw his patronage from modem poets : without 
them, his own great actions would remain unrecorded, and 
thereby buried in oblivion. 



CiESAR, since you support the weight, alone, 
Of Roman grandeur on your peerless throne ; 
The potent empire with your arms defend, 
Adorn with morals, and with laws amend ; 
With long discourse your precious time to steal, 5 
Would be high treason to the public weal. 

Romulus, Bacchus, Leda's twins, though made 
Gods for high deeds, to whom due rites are paid ; 
While each on earth employed his nobler mind 
In serviceable acts for humankind ; 10 

Not only making deadly warfare cease. 
But founding towns, and rearing arts in peace; 
With disappointed hope lamented sore 
The people'^s gratitude should not be more. 

He who the dreaded hydra overcame, 15 

And crushed, as destined, portents known to fame. 
Found after all his difficulties o'er. 
Unbending envy fiercer than before. 
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The eclipsing splendour of a lofty mind 
With brightness withers those it leaves behind. 20 
Nor, 'till extinguished in the grave, can reach 
Men'*s hearts ; then gains the eulogy of each. 

On Caesar living, honours we bestow : 
To Caesar's glory living altars glow. 
Standing by them we swear in Caesar's name, 25 
He has eclipsed all past, will mar all future fame. 

But on one point your people, just and wise 
In raising Caesar's merit to the skies. 
With like discernment judge not everything. 
But the whole burden of their odium fling 30 

On modern writers : " Save of authors dead 
No book," say they, " is worthy to be read." 
But parchments crumbling with corrupting age, 
The time-worn annals, and moth-eaten page, 
The Sabine treaties, the Decemvir laws, 35 

They deem sublime, and sanction with applause. 
Of Numa's writings, they declare the Nine 
On Mount Albano uttered every line. 

Though men with justice Grecian writings hold 
Supreme of merit, as supremely old, 40 

He who would speak of Roman works the same, 
Would do such folly as we need but name. 
Such injudicious critics only say. 
Night is not night, and noontide is not day. 
Romans alone in arms and arts excel : 45 

The Greek nor wrestles, sings, or paints as well. 
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If verse, like wine, with keeping grows more clear, 
How much gains verse in value, in a year ? 
Into which scale would you presume to throw 
The bard who died an hundred years ago ? 50 

With modern dolts ? or deem him worth a place 
With the all-perfect, antiquated race ? 
Let a decisive boundary fix the time ! 
" If dead an hundred years, he is sublime.'" 
What, if one died a year or month before ? 55 

With the old poets would you rank his lore ? 
Or, among them the present times reject. 
And later ages will alike neglect. 
" With the old folks he proudly may appear 
If wanting but a month, or even a year." 60 

Of your concession I myself avail : 
As, one by one, from out a horse's tail. 
Men pluck the hairs, so, one by one, I steal 
The years ; and stripped of argument, reveal 
Their fallacy, who hold no book divine 66 

'Till death has consecrated every line. 

Ennius, the vigorous wight, the bold, the wise. 
Another Homer in the critic's eyes. 
Little regards his promises, it seems. 
And contradicts Pythagorean dreams. 70 

Naevius is out of print. Dead long ago. 
From all men's mouths his living verses flow. 
Such reverence clings to livelong rust. But when 
Disputes arise about these ancient men, 



1^ 
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Pacuvius Yfins the learned scholar^s bays, 75 

And soaring Accius reaps diviner praise. 
Afranius wears Menander^s robe, and well : 
Plautus, our Epicharmus, can excel 
In brevity : Csecilius wins the heart ; 
And Terence is superlative for art. 80 

These, these are read ; and Romans crowding, fill 
The house to hear their dramas acted still. 
Unanimous praise pronounces them sublime 
From Livius upwards to the present time. 

At times the people right from wrong may know. 
It does not follow they do always so. 86 

If they, in love with olden bards, declare 
No living poet can with such compare. 
Why then they err : but let them not deny 
Some harsh expressions hurt the ear and eye, 90 
Some mouldy phrases rouse a transient smile. 
Some indecorums nobler thoughts defile : 
Their wise opinions I can well approve : 
Their judgment then is just as that of Jove. 

I burn not Livius, making it a rule 95 

To scorn the volume which I read at school : 
But think those partial critics must be blind,, 
Who, in his writings, view a master-mind. 
Let one correct expression, startling, shine ; 
'Mid fifty rugged one superior line ; lOO 

Must we pronounce the poem yinXXaw ^^\l^ 
And wonder why such poeuvs do ivot ^.^^ 
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I deem we justly may oppose and blame 
A modern work, whose errors are a shame ; 
But 'tis egregious folly so to do 106 

For one fault only, that a book is new. 
Not asking pardon for the antique race, 
But even reward, and honour's foremost place. 

When on the stage bestrown with flowers I 
gaze. 
And doubt the excellence of Atta's plays, no 

All shout the man who would presume to blame 
What Roscius acted, must be lost to shame. 
Either, forsooth, that judges like to these. 
Suppose what pleases them, all men must please, 
Or deem old critics ought to stop their ears, us 
Nor heed the voice of immaturer years. 
Thinking what they themselves were taught in 

youth 
To argue perfect, must be perfect truth. 

He who affects a fond and foolish praise 
Of antique poems, writ in Numa's days, 120 

Which he pretends to understand alone, 
Their sense to him and me alike unknown. 
Admires them not : but calls the dead sublime, 
In merest envy of the present time. 
For had the Greeks evinced the same disdain, 125 
And held, like us, each new production vain. 
What now were old ? what wotk ot 3ca>^o\% ^'^ 
Had now in Rome by every luau \ieetv x^ecftL"^ 
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Soon as the Greeks from breathiDg warfare cease, 
And taste the fatal luxury of peace, 130 

They quickly turn to wrestling and the race : 
Bronze, marble, ivory, moulded into grace. 
Delighted : o'er the glowing picture stood 
The ravished gazer in admiring mood. 
The melody of music reached the ear, 135 

And tuneful tragedies to please appear. 

Changeful as children who entreat for toys 9 
And soon abandon them for newer joys. 
The things which please us, and the things we hate, 
Fade with caprice, and vary, soon or late. 140 

Propitious peace and fortune's favouring wind 
Had these e£Pects upon the Grecian mind. 

Time was when Romans rose at break of day, 
Nor turned a client from their gate away. 
Then honest people regularly paid 145 

The loans which out at interest were laid. 
Age was respected, and the young would hear 
Their admonition, with attentive ear. 
Then Romans prospered : reason's healthful sway 
Kept passion under, and caprice at bay. 150 

The fickle people changed : one general itch 
Of scribbling seizes on the poor and rich. 
And young and old with laurel crowned must dine, 
Reciting verses while they sip their wine. 

I who said often I would write no more ; 155 
False as a Parthian to the vows I swore, 
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Call for pen, ink, and parchments, ere the night 
Has fairly ended, and begin to write. 

The man who naught of navigation knows, 
Dreams not to steer a ship. Do you suppose leo 
Except a leech, that any would pretend 
To bleed, to purge, perchance to kill his friend ? 
Doctors themselves are fittest at their trade. 
And works of arts by artisans are made. 
But there is not a blockhead in the town, 105 

Who writes not verses to obtain renown. 

Yet deem this error madness if you will, 
It has its virtues and advantage still. 
'Tis rarely avarice stains a poet's mind ; 
For verse he leaves all other freaks behind. 170 
He can look ruin in the face, and smile. 
Although his house were burning all the while. 
A friend of him had never need beware : 
He robs no ward entrusted to his care : 174 

Enjoys his bread and roots ; and though he yield 
The palm to others on the battle-field. 
Is a good citizen. If you agree 
That trifles are important, great is he. 

To him the eligible task belongs 
Of teaching children by the aid of songs. 180 

To draw from ribaldry the youthful ear. 
To form the character with precepts dear 
To truth : wrath, envy, fiercenesss to reprove. 
And, with the glory of past ages, move 
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To emulating deeds the present time : 186 

Nor deems he honest poverty a crime. 

Unless a poet first had taught the way. 
Nor youths nor virgins e'er had learned to pray. 
The chorus asks assistance from on high, 
And feels the succour of the gods is nigh. 190 

With accent meek implores the genial rain, 
Wards off disease, makes threatened danger vain. 
Its prayers propitious reach the heavenly ear, 
And peace and plenty crown the fruitful year. 
Poets with verse the gods above appease, 195 

And a smooth line can rugged Pluto please. 

The ancient race of husbandmen, who were 
A hardy race, inured to hardy fare. 
The harvest gathered, leaving toil behind, 
Restored the body, and refreshed the mind. 200 
The gladdening prospect of this harvest-cheer 
Lightened the toil of the revolving year. 
Then with their sons who shared the father's toil, 
And wife, a stranger to domestic broil. 
New milk they dedicate at Sylvan'^s shrine, 205 

And slay for Earth's fecundity a swine. 
And, not forgetful of life's fleeting hours. 
Present to Genius votive wine and flowers. 

These rustics' tongues would then each other bite 
With taunts by far more pungent than polite. 210 
With each returning season, they resort 
To the same free but inofiensive sport. 
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Till jest converted into open strife, 

War raged through all the social links of life. 214 

Stung to the quick, the victims groaned for pain : 

And fear began all ranks of men to gain, 

As for a common foe. A law then said, 

" Who writes a satire, shall to gaol be led.'' 

Through fear of punishment they change their 

tone, 
And, growing courteous, learn to please alone. 220 

Rome conquered Greece, but was herself subdued 
By Grecian arts, which changed her savage mood. 
Her rugged numbers now no longer please, 
But yield to polished elegance and ease. 
Yet long remained, and to this day remain, 225 
Some rustic traces of the olden strain. 
For Grecian writings long remained unknown, 
'Till peace brought leisure, and their worth was 

shown. 
When iEschylus and Sophocles became 
The Roman's model, and his guide to fame. 230 
Then many a poet tried, nor tried in vain. 
If our own language could such flights sustain. 
Dramatic were they, and by nature such : 
But thought a wit could never say too much. 234 

Some deem that comedy, whose province lies 
In scenes familiar to the people's eyes, 
Needs little toil; but difficult the task 
When all are critics, and perfection ask. 
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Examine Plautus : the young lover^s part, 

The cautious father, knavish panderer^s art 240 

See how Dossennus does for ever bite 

With stale rebuke each greedy parasite ! 

See his low muse successfully engage 

To bellow farces upon every stage. 

" So we grow rich,'** the mercenaries say, 245 

" Who likes may listen, or condemn the play." 

The slave of fame in glory "^s chariot drawn, 
Would die at once to see an audience yawn. 
But if attentive they applaud and prize 
The play, the bard is lifted to the skies. 250 

So little can deject, so little raise 
The mind, whose weakness is the love of praise. 
Away with writing, if the palm denied 
Makes a man pine, or, granted, swells his pride. 

This too the boldest poet will affright, 265 

When half the pit, scarce knowing wrong from 

right. 
Threaten the nobles with a broken nose. 
If they, indignant, deign to interpose. 
When, in the second act, the reckless crowd 
Call for a bear or pugilists aloud. 260 

Nobles themselves the charm of verse despise, 
Greedy for shows to feast their foolish eyes. 
More than four hours the scenes are stowed 

away, 
Whilst troops of foot and horse, in long array, 264 
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Traverse the stage: anon, in chains they bring. 
Exposed to ridicule, a vanquished king. 
Then come the captives^ chariots, vessels ta'^en, 
And cars which bear the widows of the slain. 
The ivory spoils of Corinth's captured town, 
And Corinth's picture, the procession crown. 270 

Democritus would laugh, if he were there. 
To see the people with amazement stare. 
Whether an elephant, as white as snow. 
Or cameleopard, be the passing show. 
Right in the people's faces he would gaze, 275 

More ludicrous to him than any plays. 
Stunned with the tumult, he would surely note 
The luckless poet for deaf asses wrote : 
For what on earth were loud enough, or fit 
To quell the clamour of the noisy pit. 280 

Struck by the winds the forest does not roar. 
Or Tuscan sea in stormy weather, more. 
With such like tumult crowding men behold 
The foreign pomp, and meretricious gold 
With which the actor, overloaded, stands, 286 

To hear the plaudits of a thousand hands. 
Has he aught spoken ? Not a word. What then 
Has filled with rapture these admiring men ? 
The colour of his doak arrests their eyes : 
Tarentum's purple dyed with deepest dyes. 290 

But lest you deem that what I cannot do. 
By others nobly done, I would pursue 
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With grudging praise ; the poet seems to me 

To rise sublime o^er mediocrity, 

Who aDger, pity, torment, can impart, 295 

And to his purpose bend my yielding heart : 

Who bears me with him, a magician still, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when and where he will. 

Nor less vouchsafe your patronage to those 
Who deem spectators are the poet^s foes : aoa 

And to the reader dedicate their wit. 
Rather than brave the overbearing pit. 
If you would fill with glory and with fame 
The building worthy of Apollo^s name, 
And stimulate the poets to renown ; 3^ 

To wear with dignity the Muses' crown. 

We poets often to ourselves do ill, 
(I blame my own and others' want of skill) 
Intruding at unseasonable times 
On Caesar's patience with our childish rhymes. 310 
Or hating friends, who, honest, interfere 
With " Little wit to be discovered here."" 
Or we recite, not caring how we tire. 
Unasked and oft, some passage we admire ; 
And deem it strange that passages as good 315 
Are not extolled, nor even understood. 
Or when we trust that soon as Caasar knows 
That we in flowing metre can compose. 
He, condescending, will to court invite 
The hungry bard, and order him to write. 320 
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But it were well, if we would look around 
And see if one of merit can be found, 
To sing your sieges and your civic fame, 
Nor let a wretched writer mar the same. 

Great Alexander would the pockets fill 325 

Of Chserilus, for 'twas his royal will, 
With his own royal coin, for writing ill. 
As blacking spilt on linen will remain. 
And soil its whiteness with polluting stain. 
So when a poet is a noted dunce, 330 

He damns his hero with his praise at once. 

But the same prince who prodigally bought, 
And laughably, a poem good for naught, 
Promulgated abroad a famous law: 
^^ Apelles only shall my likeness draw ; 335 

Sculptor Lysippus is allowed alone 
To mould my royal countenance in stone."*' 
Take now this prince who had the skill to 

prize 
Good busts and paintings, for the prince had eyes, 
To books and poetry — why, you with scorn 340 
Would say, In dull Bceotia he was born. 

Virgil and Varius, poets loved by you. 
Honour your gifts, and your discernment too: 
For both the giver and receiver here. 
With mutual honour are to either dear. 345 

Nor does a medal more correctly trace 
The breathing features of a hero's face. 
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Than poems do the character and mind 

Of men whose actions have surprised mankind. 

Had I the genius and the gifted fire, 350 

To sing the deeds whose splendour I admire, 
For Caesar'^s exploits I would tune the shell, 
And to his glory should its music swell 
With plains, with streams his battles have renowned, 
And lofty mountains with defences crowned, 335 
Barbarian kings subdued, the Farthian^s flight. 
And universal peace, restored by Csesar^s might. 
But lowly verse becomes not Caesar^s fame. 
Nor lowly dare I celebrate his name. 

Officious zeal drives folly on before, aoo 

And rouses no one than a poet more. 
Whose awkward panegyrics read aloud. 
Delight, as malice always does, the crowd. 

I cannot value an officious friend, 364 

Whose words dishonour, when he would commend. 
Far, far from me such scandalizing praise : 
To me let none a waxen image raise 
More ugly than myself; which gift would make 
My forehead crimson for the owner^s sake ; 
To see my author and his subject line 370 

A new portmanteau with his verse divine ; 
Wrap pepper, frankincense, perfumers^ ware. 
And traverse Italy, to take the air. 
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EPISTLE II. 



ARGUMENT. 

Horace exenses himself to his Mend Floras for having failed in 
his promise of transmitting some verses. Did I not candidly 
apprise yon of my natural indolence ? My usual inspiration is 
poverty ; but under that excitement I no longer labour. Age 
chills my poetic ardour. 

Such, too, are the fluctuations in the public tute, that I hesi^ 
tate to submit myself to innumerable caprices. 

The very noise and bustle of Rome are hostile to composition, 
which needs silence and tranquillity. 

The fashion among poets is to load each other with mutual 
compliments : by omitting to compose, I avoid these repulsive 
insipidities. 

Nor is poetry everything : I am now more anxious to study 
** harmony in my moral conduct than in poetic numbers.'* 

In addition to his vivacious attack upon poets, Horace, in 
these excuses for his breach of promise, intermingles much 
sound criticism and pleasing morality. 



Flobus, right noble Nero^s faithful friend, 
Suppose diat one a slave would recommend, 
And thus began : <^ This boy you must admire ; 
Handsome he is, from head to foot entire : 
He's yours for twenty pounds : a boy of worth. 
Will fetch and carry, active, and so forth: 
Is a fair scholar, and so fraught with skill, 
That you like clay can mould him to your will : 
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No scientific singer, I opine 
His voice would please you o^er a glass of 
wine. 10 

Confidence staggers when your traders raise 
Their offered goods with overwhelming praise. 
Rich in my poverty, right well I know 
I have sufficient, nor a farthing owe. 
No other broker thus would act with you, 15 

Nor to another I the like would do. 
Once, only once, the fellow gave the slip. 
And only then because he feared the whip. 
If you can pardon this exceptioned flight, 
Pay down the money : he is yours to-night.'' 20 
He may accept the sum : his case is clear : 
The laws are with him, and he need not fear. 
With your eyes open you have bought a slave : 
The terms assented to, you should not crave 
Redress from him who, honest, sold a knave. 25 

I told you, setting out, my love of ease 
Resisted writing, though it might displease ; 
That you, prepared for silence, might not say. 
This man forgets his friends, when far away. 
The laws acquit me ; but you still pretend 30 

That I have injured a neglected friend. 
Nor is it right with soreness to complain. 
You wait for tidings of the muse in vain. 

A soldier of LucuUus, who by bold 
Efforts in war for years, amassed some gold ; 35 
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Falling asleep one night, when spent with toil, 
Lost every farthing of the gathered spoil. 
Fierce as a wolf, nor caring for the cost, 
Whilst breathing vengeance for his money lost, 
With whetted teeth, he scaled a royal fort, 40 

Slew all, and seized its wealth, as folks report. 
This feat of valour every want supplied, 
And gained him honour and renown beside. 

Just then a praetor, wishing to overthrow 
Some fort whose name it matters not to know, 45 
Addressed the soldier with those words which 

strike. 
And rouse the timid and the brave alike. 
" Go, led by glory, certain to obtain 
Not only laurels, but substantial gain. 
Why hesitate .'^" and thereupon the shrewd so 

Though rustic soldier, in facetious mood, 
Cries, '^ Find a soldier who has lost his all : 
Your fittest man to scale a castle-wall.**^ 

Brought up in Rome, my early youth was 
taught 
What woes Achilles on the Grecians brought. 55 
Athenian writers added to the store 
Of erudition I had gained before. 
And taught me to distinguish right from wrong, 
As slow I paced the learned grove along. 
But soon the jar of grating civil strife 60 

Disturbed the pleasures of a studious life. 
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And bore me a recruit into the fight, 

Which, daring Caesar, felt his peerless might. 

Routed in battle, and pursued by scorn. 

My farm confiscated, my glory shorn 65 

Even to the quick ; by reckless hunger led, 

I scribbled verses for my daily bread. 

But now possessing wherewithal to live. 

Not all the hellebore that earth could give 

Would make me sound, if I sat up to write, 70 

Nor went to bed, like sober men, at night. 

Each year steals something, as it rolls along. 
Soon will time rob me of the gift of song. 
Love, laughter, revels, sport, are mine no more; 
Nor can I sing as I was wont before. 75 

What would you have me do? And how to 

please 
All tastes ? Those like an ode ; a satire these. 

Amid a crowd of guests, go find me three 
Who in opinion or in taste agree. 
How act? You scorn the third one^s favourite 

dish, 80 

And the two execrate the things you wish. 
Besides, for any one who likes to dine. 
In Rome, how find the time to write a line ? 
One asks for bail ; one, an attentive ear ; 
Lifers graver duties leaving in the rear. 85 

Two friends I have to see : '^twixt each abode 
A man must travel many a mile of road. 
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*^ But empty are the streets, and naught oppose 
To one who onward meditating goes/^ 

With mules and porters swaggering through the 
town, 90 

A master-builder knocks the poet down. 
Here a machine a granite block would raise, 
And there a rafter on a building lays. 
Three funerals now three lusty wagons meet ; 
The parties fight : blood flows along the street : 95 
Here a mad dog, pursued with hue and cry, 
And there a miry sow goes grunting by. 
Now, poet, now or never is the time 
To sing sonorously the lay sublime. 

The band of writers, who would win re- 
nown, 100 
Woo the still forest, and avoid the town. 
Votaries of Bacchus, who delight in ease. 
Whom shady woods and gentle slumbers please. 
Mid the town^s tumult, ceaseless night or day. 
How write, or tread the poet^s narrow way. 105 

A scholar choosing Athens^ empty street. 
Who toils seven years within the still retreat. 
Grown gray with poring, eager, over books. 
Comes forth so grim, and so abstracted looks. 
That people giggle at his learned stalk : no 

They see, or think they see, a statue walk. 

And can I here, in Rome, amid the strife. 
And social vanities of social life. 
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Invoke the muse, my verses to inspire, 

Or render worthy of the sounding lyre? 115 

A lawyer had an orator for brother : 
These nothing did but compliment each other. 
^' Another Gracchus ! oh, the matchless head !^ 
'^ Another Mucius !^^ the respondent said. 
Do not our poets thus conjointly raise 120 

Their idle trophies to each other^s praise ? 
I write an ode, he elegies. ** What art ! 
The Nine in every letter had a part."" 
See with what pomp, with what majestic air 
To great ApolWs temple we repair, 126 

And deem ourselves the only poets there. 
Follow, and listen why each rhyming clown 
Adjudges to himself a laurel crown. 
Oh ! slaughter ! slaughter ! as with endless 

blows 
We put to flight the rivalry of foes. 130 

Like harmless fencers who prolong the fight 
With bloodless valour till approaching night. 
Dubbed an Alcaeus by some gentle dunce, 
^^ My great Callimachus !^^ I shout at once ; 
Or add Mimnermus, a resplendent name, 135 

And bid him glory in his growing fame. 

Myself a writer, I must often bribe 
My brother bards, an irritable tribe. 
And wanting readers, far from being proud, 
I stoop to flattery to cajole the crowd. 140 
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My poems published, sound of mind once more, 
I cannot love the dolts I loved before. 

Bad poets may be laughed at, but in vain. 
Great men, in spite of censure, they remain. 
'Tis you who wrong them: or, they only deem 145 
Your silence want of taste : they are supreme ; — 
You cannot rob them of their self-esteem. 

He who would win the gracious public^s ear 
Is his own critic, and a judge severe 
Of what he writes; will lop a phrase away, 150 
Which adds no beauty where it fain would 

stay. 
He will not let a straggling thought intrude. 
But waits for time to ripen what is crude. 
Those picturesque expressions will restore 
The Catos and Cethegi used of yore, 155 

Which with the rust of time are overgrown. 
And to the modem reader barely known. 
Obsolete words will boldly reproduce. 
And render current with adopting use. 
Will, like a river, smooth, and clear, and strong, 
Pour the full tide of eloquence along. 161 

Prune the luxuriant, and the rough refine. 
And quite annihilate an empty line. 
With arduous labour, but apparent ease. 
Artfully write, and ever-varying please. i6r? 

Rather would I be termed a rhyming fool. 
Or raving mad, the butt of ridicule ; 
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So that the dear delusion gave delight, 

Than writhe with anguish, but sublimely write. 

A man of Argos, gently-born and bred, 170 

To empty theatres, by fancy led, 
Would oft repair ; and with delighted mien 
Applauding, listen to the empty scene. 
Most rational in every act beside : 
Kind host, good neighbour, and of patience tried 
Towards his wife; nor would he sternly task 176 
A slave who broke the signet of a flask. 
Withal so wary that he never fell 
Over a precipice, or down a well. 
When, by the aid and care of gentle friends, igo 
And copious purging, his disorder ends. 
He cries, " Oh, would I were insane once more : 
Ah ! why not kill me, rather than restore! 
Friends ! give me back my fantasies again. 
The dear delight of a bewildered brain.^ 186 

There is a time, however, to grow wise. 
Let childhood fitly toys and trifles prize. 
Tune not the lyre alone ; but learn forsooth 
The richer harmony of moral truth. 

In meditation plunged, I often say, 190 

If streams of water drive not thirst away, 
You tell your doctor : why not tell a friend. 
The more you gain, the more your wants extend. 
If drugs prove useless in a stem disease. 
You seek some stronger remedy than these. 195 
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Know you a case, in which increasing wealth 

Restored the mind of any man to health ? 

If riches bring no wisdom in their train, 

Why trust the counsellors, whose words are vain ? 

If wealth gives prudence, and can cancel fear, 200 

If passions with possessions disappear, 

Then blush if one, and only one, is found 

In whom desire of wealth can more abound. 

If what you buy is yours, then be it known 
The field whose produce feeds you, is your own. 205 
Lawyers at least will tell you it is yours. 
For long enjoyment legal right secures. 
The farm of Orbius is but his in name, 
For since you buy the products of the same. 
You are its lord. His fruit, fowls, eggs, and 

wine, 
Bought with your money, are not his, but thine. 211 
And thus you purchase gradually the grounds 
Which cost their owner twenty thousand pounds ; 
What matters whether soon or late you pay 
The money ? now, or on a former day ? 216 

The man who bought a farm ten years ago, 
Pays for each cabbage which his gardens grow, 
Though blind with vanity, he answers, " No." 
The same man purchases the very wood 
That makes the fire to cook his daily food : 220 
But says, ^^ Yon strife-resisting poplar stands, 
To mark the limits of its owner^s lands."^ 
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His lands, indeed ! which instant pass away, 
And other fantasies than his obey, 
By purchase, force, or fraud : escaping these, 225 
Death in the end the property will seize. 

Since then each tenant hurries to his grave. 
And heir succeeds to heir as wave to wave. 
To rear the building, plant the spacious plain. 
Add field to field, and grove to grove, is vain ; 230 
For death, who laughs beholding them the more. 
Mows with one scythe the wealthy and the poor. 

Gems, paintings, statues, ivory, coins, and plate, 
Gsetulia^s richest purple robes of state, 
There are who have not : and there are a few 235 
Who care but little to obtain them too. 

Why, of two brothers, one prefers his ease 
To Herod's palmy groves, and spicy trees ; 
The other rich, should, fertilizing, tame 239 

The soil from mom till night with steel and flame, 
Knows Genius, who at each man's birth presides. 
Tempers the character, the conduct guides. 
And dies with each. More changeful than the wind 
Is this same deity of humankind. 

I will enjoy the fortune I possess, 245 

Nor strive to make it either more or less : 
Nor fear the condemnation of an heir 
Who finds how little I for him could spare. 
Right well aware unostentatious ease 
Has power, which luxury has not, to please. 250 
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Wide is the intervening gulf between 
The frugal and the churl : unlike, I ween, 
The spendthrift lavishing enormous gains, 
And friend who hospitably entertains ; 
Who, like a schoolboy, set aside for play, 255 

Enjoys, with sweeter gust, the flying day. 
Exempt from poverty I fain would be ; 
From sordid shifts, and vile dependence free : 
Though large or small the ship which bears me 

on. 
My destination will alike be won. 260 

Not with stretched canvass borne before the 

wind. 
Nor lagging listless in a calm behind : 
For strength, wit, beauty, virtue, fortune, place. 
Nor first, nor last, but midway in the race. 

You are not covetous. So far so well. 265 

But in your breast do other vices dwell ? 
Have angry feelings, and ambition flown ? 
And is the terror of the grave unknown ? 
Do demons, magic, prodigies, affright ? 
Do not dreams, spectres, scare you in the night ? 270 
And when your birthdays, year by year are told, 
Are you serene, nor tremble, growing old ? 
Do you forgive your friends ? while seasons flow. 
With moral discipline maturer grow ? 

Of many thorns, to have extracted one, '275 

But shows how little you as yet have done. 
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Gray-headed pupil ! to the skilful yield : 

You have played, eat» drank amply: quit the 

field! 
Lest youth, — ^your follies better suit their age, — 
Deride, and drive you, reeling, off the stage. 280 
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EPISTLE III. 



ARGUMENT. 

Thb precise object in view in what ha43 been termed the " Ars 
Foetica,** is a matter of great dispute. Some critics consider 
the whole composition as applicable to the Roman drama : some 
that it was intended, by displaying the difficulties of poetry, to 
deter the sons of Piso from pursuing a perilous art : some that 
it was a satire upon the extravagances of poets, whose works 
have not come down to us. Each theory has been warmly sup- 
ported, but is liable to objections, which it is foreign to our pur- 
pose to state or refute. The Epistle to the Fisos is the effusion 
of a poet, who wrote as he would talk : pouring out the smartest 
irony, and the soundest sense, in the same peculiar desultory 
manner which pleases us in his former epistles. 

1. Horace insists upon the propriety of observing a unity of plan. 
This caution will prevent all incongruous mixtures, all uncon- 
nected digressions ; and guard the poet from being misled by false 
beauties. 

2. It will render him careful in selecting a subject to which his 
powers are not unequal : he will thereby be enabled to arrange 
his thoughts in due disposition. 

3. Next to disposition of subject, comes style or language. 
Old words, by artful management, may have the semblance of 
novelty. Particular occasions will justify the coining of new 
words, when the license is used temperately, and carefully formed 
upon Grecian etymology. A modem poet may, under restriction, 
claim a liberty which was assumed by elder poets ; nor are we to 
expect in language a stability, which time will not grant to the 
mighty constructions of manual labour. 

4. In seeking what metre is best adapted to the heroic, elegiac, 
iambic, and lyric, we must be guided by the Grecian models. 

5. It is an essential requisite to maintain uniformity of cha- 
racter ; more especially in the drama. The language must suit 
the speaker^ and be neither too tame nor too bombaatic. If this 
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rule be violated, all amenity of manner is lost ; the spectator 
remains untouched in heart ; and the poet is exposed to ridicule, 
for having neglected to sustain the propriety of age, or station^ 
or nation, peculiar to the person whom he introduces on the 
stage. (Horace deems this consistency of character to be so im- 
portant, that he reverts to its necessity, in lines 200 — ^228.) 

6. In introducing known personages, as Achilles, Medea^ &e., 
it would be too audacious to represent them other than as they 
arc described by Grecian poets. But genius needs not submit to 
the fetters of imitation : let it indulge its own impulse, while it is 
guided by consistence, in the productions of imagination. 

7. In the drama, all transactions need not be represented: 
some must be narrated; some supposed to have taken fdaee 
behind the scenes. 

8. The play should not exceed five acts. Machinery must be 
reserved for grand occasions. The dialogue must be limited to 
three persons. The Chorus should utter sentiments well suited 
to the passing occurrences, and tending to promote the obe»- 
vance of moral virtues. 

0. The music incident to the play may be grand and imposing; 
since the taste of the present age has far advanced beyond the 
simplicity of the infant stage. 

10. The satyric drama does not require the elevated langnage 
of tragedy : but the style, though familiar, need not be mean, 
especially when the subject requires the introduction of gods and 
heroes. 

11. Versification requires much care. The Greek writers are 
the models of accurate modulation. 

12. After alluding to the two great improvers of Greek tragedy 
(Thespis and ^schylus), and to the introduction of the New 
Comedy, Horace commends his countrymen who could found the 
drama upon Roman manners and Roman agents : but regrets 
that in such compositions, revision and correction had been ne- 
glected. 13. This neglect arose from falsely supposing that 
genius is everything ; and that the precepts of art may safely be 
contemned. 

14. The subject of composition should be most carefully con- 
sidered : for this preliminary step, the poet must derive a per- 
ception of truth, and a knowledge of things, from diligently 
perusing the philosophical writingiB of the Ghreeks. The fatal 
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obstacle which impedes our emulating the Greek writers, is our 
love of money; avarice absorbs our exertions: whereas the 
Oreeks were covetous of glory alone. 

15. Accuracy and fidelity of composition are not the only 
requsites for a just drama ; the graceful and agreeable are neces- 
sary to conciliate the commendation of future ages* 10. This 
union will ensure just allowances for faults wliioh are inseparable 
from human productions; but the hope of experiencing this 
indulgence should not enfeeble the exertions of a writer ; let him 
imitate the industry of the painter, who wishes his picture to be 
perfect both in its lights and shades. 

17* Without this exertion, a poet will attain to mere medio- 
crity ; a quality insufferable in poetry. It is, therefore, prudent 
to abstain wholly from poetry, if we are unequal to the patient 
spirit of correction, which is necessary for perfection. 18. A 
true poet will the more willingly submit to this toil, when he 
reflects on the dignity and utility of his art z by poetry, the early 
ages were civilized ; valour was kindled in the breast of the 
patriot ; and precepts for the conduct of life were comprised iji 
verse. 10. The art of writing, which is thus acquired by toil 
and practice, must, however, be quickened and animated by the 
fire of genius : nature and art must go hand in hand. 

20. The general connexion of the remaining imes, is thus 
pointed out by Ilurd. Suppose that a poet is distinguished by 
a happy union of genius and art : still let him have recourse to 
the suggestions of a judicious friend. By his admonitions, he 
will be enabled to avoid many indiscretions: blemishes and 
imperfections will be removed from his work: while, on the 
other hand, a conceited poet, who fancies his poems to be perfect, 
disgusts every one by his overweening vanity z exposes himself 
to false flatterers; kills all he meets by his fury of rocitmg ; and 
is universally avoided as though he were a madman. 



1. Suppose a painter to a human head 

Should join a horse's neck, and plumage spread 
O'^er heterogeneous limbs : then add thereto 
A fishes tail, the face still fair to view : 
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Would you not laugh so strange a sight to see? 5 
Believe me, similar a hook will he, 
Which, wanting order, wild with fancy teems : 
Where, like the substance of a sick man's dreams, 
Headless and footless the ahortion seems. 

" Painters and poets never will permit 10 

The critics^ laws to curb their bolder wit," 
We know their wildness, and forgiving such. 
Reciprocally ask from them as much. 
But let not serpents couple with the dove : 
Nor gentle lambs and tigers mingle love. 15 

With pompous prefaces and turgid style, 
The splendid piece of patchwork makes us smile, 
When landscape writers sing the flowing Rhine, 
Or bid the rainbow in their verses shine. 
Or waters wending through the pleasant lands, 20 
Or sacred grove where Dian'*s altar stands. 
Such scenes are marred by being out of place. 
A cypress tree is not a sailor^s face ; 
And when the portrait painter has been paid. 
The shipwrecked sailor would be such por- 
trayed. 25 
What shall we think when the intended jug 
Progressive dwindles to a paltry mug ? 

Write what you like, but to your theme adhere; 
Always in keeping, and at all times clear. 
Respected sire and sons, our men of song 30 

In searching after right, go often wrong: 
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Become obscure when they would be concise, 
Whilst want of vigour marks the ovemice. 
Some to the clouds bombastically soar ; 
And some, correctly tame, creep close along the 
shore. 35 

One, setting at defiance nature^s laws. 
Proud of the marvellous, unblushing draws 
A dolphin sporting ''neath the forest trees, 
A boar, in triumph, swimming o^er the seas. 
In shunning errors which betrayed before, 40 
. Unskilful writers often err the more. 

A common sculptor^s bust in part is fair ; 
Neat are the nails, and flowing is the hair : 
The busf s a failure still, because no whole is 

there. 
To live disfigured with a hideous nose, 45 

Though hair and eyes in darkest beauty rose, 
Would less offend me, than to be the man 
Who works by snatches, nor completes his plan. 
2. Weigh well your capabilities, before 
On wings, elated, you attempt to soar. 50 

For half the art of writing, is to know 
What is above your strength, and what below. 
With lucid order then each pregnant line will 
flow. 

The merit of this order and its grace 
Lies in assigning every thought its place. 55 
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Directing fancy with a steady rein, 

And teaching her to halt, although against the 

grain. 
Judgment must o'^er the poet^s means preside, 
Enow what to choose, and what to cast aside. 
3. In sowing words be critically nice, 60 

And ever cautious. Of consummate price 
'Tis, to join words felicitously bold. 
And give a new appearance to the old. 
Abstruser subjects greater license claim ; 
And few the modest liberty will blame sb 

Of introducing words, which might appear 
Too modern for an antiquated ear. 
Custom will sanction them, provided these 
Flow from a Grecian fount, and flow with 

ease. 
For why should Plautus be allowed to do 70 
What Virgil may not ? why should Romans rue 
That we enrich and multiply the store 
Of words, as Cato, Ennius, did before. 

As with the lapse of each revolving year 
The leaves which flourished, fade and disappear ; 
So language imperceptibly decays ; 76 

New words spring up, and have their youthful 
days. 

We and our works are doomed alike to die : 
Though now the royal harbour may defy 
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The stormy winds; the new-drained marshes 

bear 80 

The plough, and crops, which neighbouring 

cities share ; 
Though Tiber's waters, taught a safer way, 
No more destructive to the harvest stray ; 
All human glory dies. The sheen, the fame 
Of highly-favoured words decays the same. 85 
Words, buried long ago, return. 'Tis just 
That words in vogue should crumble into dust. 
Despotic fashion bears imperial sway ; 
And words, obedient, must her will obey. 
4. Homer has shown what measure best succeeds 
For deadly warfare and heroic deeds. 91 

The mournful elegy, commencing chose 
Alternate verses for its tuneful woes ; 
Now, love, triumphant, in this metre flows. 
Who first wrote elegy, is still a doubt : 95 

A problem critics have not yet worked out. 

Archilochus, by inward fury taught. 
The fierce iambic to the conflict brought. 
The lofty buskined, and the comic muse, 
As best for dialogue, this measure use. 100 

Its force can charm the noisy groundlings' ears, 
And bom for life's familiar acts appears. 

The lyric poets with imparted grace 
Sing of the gods, and their celestial race. 
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The steed victorious, and the wrestler crowned, 
And youth^s pursuits, when wine goes freely 

round. 106 

5. Call me not poet, if, too crude in art, 
I mingle, marring, each distinctive part. 
Why from a false and foolish sense of shame 
Revel in ignorance, nor own the same ? no 

A comic theme at gorgeous verse would smile. 
A lofty subject spurns a lowly style. 
Let language suitable each subject grace : 
Find for each feeling an appropriate place. 

But comedy to eloquence may rise, 115 

And rail, like Chremes, in sonorous guise. 
The tragic Muses leave their stilts behind. 
And talk plain prose when sorrow wrings the 

mind. 
With Telephus and Peleus ill accords 
The glittering pageantry of pompous words, 120 
If they from pitying hearers would obtain 
Tears due to exile and penurious pain. 

Fine diction will not do. The poet's art 
Must move the feelings, and control the heart. 
Must make us laugh, or weep, or swell with 

rage. 
And share the feelings acted on the stage. 126 
Would you draw sympathy.'^ first sorrow show. 
For your misfortunes, tears will freely flow. 
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If ill conceived the part you lay before 

The gazing audience, they will laugh or snore. 

Lugubrious language fits a face of woe. 131 
With angry gestures let invective flow. 
Let quip and crank with laughing looks appear, 
And sober language come from the severe. 
For nature fashions us within for all 135 

The various chances that mankind befall. 
For joy, for wrath, for sorrow forms the breast, 
With care torments, with grief deprives of rest. 
Then by the tongue, interpreting, reveals 
The motions of the heart, and all it feels. 140 
But when the actor's language does not suit 
The part he plays, both lords and people 
hoot. 
A clown and hero acting in a scene, 
Difler not less in language than in mien. 
Passionate youth, and age serenely cold, 145 

A queenly matron, midwife, brisk and bold, 
A vagrant trader, stationary hind, 
Colchism, Assyrian, Theban, Argive, find 
No harmony of purpose, place or mind. 
6. Follow tradition, or a tale so frame iso 

That naught improbable may mar the same. 
Is famed Achilles brought upon the stage ? 
Inexorable, eager, full of rage 
Let him appear ; and, spuming human laws 
With arms, and arms alone, assert his cause. 15^ 
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Medea resolute, and sternly fierce ; 
Ino as one whom cruel sorrows pierce ; 
Ixion false, Orestes all despair ; 
From land to land her woes let lo bear. 

If novel characters you daring draw, lop 

Let such throughout be true to Nature'^s law. 
Unhandled subjects need peculiar care : 
To dramatize the Iliad, easier were 
Than from the depths of fiction to unfold 
A tale unheard of, and till then untold. ics 

Even public property becomes your own. 
By shunning common places widely known. 
Nor word for word too timidly translate. 
Ignobly toiling in a narrow strait. 
Of such entangling treachery beware, 170 

Without the means of ^scaping from the snare. 

Nor thus begin, with pompous jingling cant, 
" I, noble war and Priam's fortune chant."" 
What after so much mouthing will ensue ? 
What will the air-inflated giant do? 175 

The labouring mountains are with anguish torn, 
And lo! a mouse, ridiculous, is born. 

Turn now to him who never sings in vain. 
And see how simply he begins the strain. 
" Muse, name the hero who from Troy pursued 
His vagrant course, and various nations viewed.'^ 
He rushes not with momentary fire, 182 

To dazzle, and at once in smoke expire, 
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But as from smoke a flame emerging bright, 
His wondrous tales come forward into light ; i85 
When he the famous Laestrygons would 

sing, 
Scylla, Charybdis, the Cyclopean king. 
Nor does he, through long ages piercing far, 
With Helen's birth begin the Trojan war. 
He loiters not known stories to portray, 190 

But bears the reader to events away. 
Uneligible circumstances leaves, 
And truth and fiction, blending, interweaves 
With such exacting and continuous care, 
Beginning, middle, end, are perfect there. 195 

If you would have us listen to a play. 
And see it ended in the usual way, 
Mark the nice changes of each age ; that we 
The force of time and character may see. 

TG^ prattling infant, who can barely run 200 
Looks out for playmates, to partake his fun. 
One moment testy, the next moment gay, 
Unnumbered moods distract him in a day. 

The beardless youth, whom now no guardian 
shields. 
Delights in horses, hounds, and sunny fields. 205 
Like wax, receives the various forms of ill. 
Abrupt to all who would oppose his will. 
Utterly heedless of a future day, 
He flings his money to the winds away. 
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Bold, eager, and empassioned, to obtain ; 210 
Then treat, the fond possession with disdain. 

A manlier age, developing the mind, 
Leaving youth'^s lightsome carelessness behind, 
Seeks wealth, and friends, and honours; and 

pursues 
With wary caution its maturer views. 215 

Old age is subject to a thousand ills : 
Either that avarice then the bosom fills, 
And trembles doling out the gathered gold ; 
Or that all energy deserts the old. . 
Slow, temporizing, peevish, cold, censorious ; 220 
" Ah ! in my youth we all were meritorious; 
Fine times were they,'' he mutters, and with rage 
Lashes the follies of the rising age. 

Years change the man ; youth fades, and vi- 
gour wanes; 
Age loses much, but something still it gains. 225 
Let then the poet, with consummate art, 
To youth and age assign their proper part. 
7. Incidents may be acted to the eyes. 
Or else related. What, without disguise. 
The gazing people for themselves behold, 230 
Makes more impression than when only told. 
But to the eyes be heedful how you trust 
Scenes, which make people shudder with disgust. 
Let not Medea her own children slay 
Upon the stage ; nor Atreus there display 236 
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His inhumanity ; nor Progne take 

A swallow^s form, nor Cadmus turn a snake. 

Spectators, undeluded, only hiss 

Such indiscreet extravagance as this. 

8. A play should have five acts, no more, nor less. 
To please the audience, and procure success. 241 
Nor^ unless some important crisis rise. 

Bring down a god, to meddle, from the skies. 

Let no fourth actor on the stage appear. 

And with his jargon wound the public ear. 245 

The Chorus should assume an actor'^s place 

And manly office ; nor, in any case. 

Should introduce what does not every way 

Enhance the subject, and befit the play. 

Let it protect the good, let it restore 260 

To mutual love the friends who love no more. 

Sway wrathful souls, compassionate the meek. 

Extol the frugal ; loud in favour speak 

Of justice, laws, and peace. Let it betray 

No trusted secret, but with fervour pray 265 

That heaven be pleased to cast the haughty down. 

And lift the poor on whom misfortunes frown. 

9. Not emulating once the trumpet^s sound. 
The pipe, as now, with glittering brass was bound : 
With slender orifice, and simply made, 200 
It cheered the Chorus with its humble aid : 
Filled with its sound, seats little crowded yet, 
Where a small band of honest people met. 
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But when the Roman territory grew 264 

With conquest wide ; and Rome extended too 
Her walls ; when votive to the festive sway 
Of Genius, wine was oflTered every day; 
When tastes, less simple, sought less simple 

pleasures, 
Music and verse assumed more vivid measures. 
(For how could taste adorn the unlettered clown, 
Confusedly mixed with nobles of the town ?) 271 
The minstreFs vestments swept along the stage, 
And dance and pomp were moulded to the age. 
In place of music simple and severe. 
New modulations woke the pampered ear. 275 
Then language in a torrent onward bore 
A rush of eloquence unknown before, 
And ripe with knowledge, and with wisdom bold, 
Like Delphian oracles, events foretold. 
10. The wretched scribbler who, unskilful, wrote 
His early tragedies, to gain a goat, 28I 

Brought Satyrs on the stage ; and, rude in art, 
Taught low buffoonery to play its part. 
Plebeian scandal such amusement draws 
From violation of politer laws. ' 285 

But though the Satyrs on the stage be 
brought. 
To mingle levity with graver thought. 
Let not the hero, who was lately seen 
In gold and purple, and of royal mien, 
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Talk like the rabble ; nor adopt the tone 

Of men who live among the clouds alone. 290 

Even as a matron in the dance displays 

Reserve and dignity on festal days ; 

Let nobler tragedy maintain her pride, 

Nor to familiar prattle turn aside. 

Nor, writing satires, will I merely choose 295 
The hacknied phrases which the vulgar use ; 
Nor so prosaic make this style of mine. 
That grave Silenus, with his charge divine. 
Converse like Davus, or the harlot bold. 
Who, fleecing Simon, pocketed his gcdd. 300 

From well-known stories I a subject frame : 
Each reader deeming he can do the same. 
But let him try it : he will sweat in vain, 
And own his labour is but useless pain. 
So much do art and order still avaQ ! 305 

New splendour giving to an olden tale. 

Let not a Satyr, from his woodland sport. 
Talk like a lawyer, or a lord at court. 
Let no foul jest, let no lascivious strain 
His rustic tongue defile, or manners stain. 310 
Such fulsome incongruities displease 
The rich and noble of the land : for these 
Are oft indignant, and refuse the bays 
To downright fustian which the people praise. 

A long and short foot an iambic make : 315 
A rapid metre, which must not forsake 
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Its native structure through the lengthened 

strain, 
But the same bold rapidity maintain. 
To greet with weightier sound, more modern ears, 
The stately spondee in the ranks appears. 320 
To it indulgent patience place has given : 
But from the second foot, and fourth, ^tis always 

driven. 
The intrusive spondee rarely intertwines 
With our primseval poet^s noble lines. 
A play, which frequent weighty spondees fiU, 
Evinces carelessness, or want of skill. 326 

Our critics have no ears. Our verse abounds 
In harsh expressions, and discordant sounds. 
Shall I then deviate from a nicer rule, 
With all the rash presumption of a fool, 330 

And, making sure of pardon, safely err ? 
Praise can no merit on such shrift confer. 

Let Grecian models be your chief delight ! 
By day peruse them, ponder them by night. 

Oh ! but your sires extolled the wit divine 335 
Of Plautus, doting on each rugged line. 
Kind-hearted folks ! no harsher names to call. 
And say that they were gentle asses all. 
Allowing we have tact enough to know 
Wit to Be wit need not be coarse and low ; 340 
And as for melody, our skill we pledge 
Can tell when verses set the teeth on edge. 
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12. Thespis, the earliest dramatist, they say, 
Upon a wagon first exposed a play. 

The crowd no other decoration sees 345 

Than actors^ faces well bedaubed with lees. 

Next JBschylus arose, and nobler reared 
A stage : the mask and decent cloak appeared. 
And buskined actors spoke in lofty strain. 

Comedy followed with her sprightly vein : 
But soon her freedom bordered on excess ; 351 
The growing scandal statutes quick repress; 
The Chorus, which enjoyed a bitter jest. 
Now gagged and harmless, sunk supine to rest. 

Naught unattempted have our poets left : 355 
Nor slight their merit, who first boldly cleft 
Their Grecian fetters; and to Rome made known 
Great and familiar actions of her own. 
Nor more illustrious for victorious arms 
Would Latium be, than for poetic charms ; 360 
Did not each poet shudder to assay 
Correction's arduous labour, and delay. 
Numa^s descendants ! hold no volume good 
Which multitudinous blotting has not stood ; 
Which tenfold chastening has not yet refined, 
And rendered pure and perfect of its kind. 366 

13. Because Democritus true genius places 
High above art, and learning'^s fainter graces, 
And tells us, dunces ought to write with rules, 
But matchless poets should be matchless fools ; 
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Some leave their Dails unpared, their beards 

unshorn, 371 

And frown on sober folks with awful scorn : 
Shun all amusement, and, immersed in gloom, 
Survey the world around them, as the tomb. 
Let hair stream wildly from a raving head ; 375 
'Tis a great poet, is directly said. 

O luckless I ! who vernal physic take : 
Otherwise — oh, what verses I should make! 
Fool ! to deem health and reason, void of 

fame. 
Were equal blessings with a poefs name ! 38O 
Mine but the whetstone^s part ! by whidi, the 

blade 
Of other people^s wit is sharper made, 
Though blunt itself. No poet, I have skiU 
To light the path of other poets still : 384 

Lay down judicious laws ; the means, the ways, 
Which lead to ruin, or ensure him praise. 
14. Knowledge of things is still the poets^ well : 
Which they must draw from, if they would 

excel. 
The works of Socrates read o''er and o^er. 
To gain more knowledge than you had before. 
Fit language follows as a thing of course, 391 
When writers either feel, or think, with force. 

The man who, versed in human nature, knows 
What each to public life and social, owes : 
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What parent, brother, friend, and guest should 
do; 396 

The judge^s office, and the chieftain^s too ; 
Will not be at a loss ; but show with tact 
How these in divers scenes diversely act. 

Survey the stage of life: the actors view. 
And draw them as they are, to nature true. 400 
A play, well charactered, though rarely shine 
The artful graces of a learned line. 
Makes more impression, more delight affords. 
Than empty splendour, and sonorous words. 404 

The Muse, benignly, on the Greekg bestowed 
The mind creative, and the verse which flowed 
With sweetest melody. They wrote for fame ; 
Nor weighed for lucre an immortal name. 
Our youth, instructed in ignobler arts, 
Divide a penny in a hundred parts. 410 

" Add two to two, and what results?^ " Why 

four.'' 
" Add forthwith six, what makes it P'' " Why 



six more.'' 



" Bravo, my sapient boy, you'll get on well : 
You know all wisdom, you can buy and sell ; 
And manage carefully your own affairs." 415 
But this same rust and care of wealth impairs 
The strength of souls, which would perpetuate 

rhyme, 
Proof to neglect, and all-corrupting time. 
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Poets would teach us, or, not teaching, please, 
Or, nicely in proportion, mingle these. 420 

Be brief whatever precept you emit. 
That minds may seize, and long remember it. 
Your wordy writers only load the brain 
With empty noise, it never can retain. 

Would you delight with fiction, pray adhere 
To truth. In this be rigidly severe. 426 

Let not a mother eat her child, at least. 
Like one carousing at a civic feast. 
The old will ask some grains of common sense : 
Truth to young lords looks very like offence. 430 

Perfect is he who pleasant tales can tell. 
And make men wiser, while he charms so well : 
The book he writes, is always sure to sell ; 
^Twill cross the seas, and in each foreign tongue 
Be found the archives of the land among. 435 
16. Some errors we forgive. The strings wiU jar, 
And the musician'^s wonted talent mar. 
In luckless hours the nicest-handled harp 
Returns a flat when we expect a sharp. 
Nor will the winged arrow always go 440 

Straight to the mark, unerring, from the bow. 

Whom then to pardon ? whom are we to blame? 
Whom but the man who, warned, still errs the 

same. 
Let the musician be cotvdemwed «Jt^fe «w4a 

Who, on one string, wt1\ a\yja5^ ^^tow^I ^vc^^. 
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Even Choerilus, though smiling, I can praise, 
If wit once sparkle in his dreamy lays. 
Nor, blindly partial, am I one of those 
Who view, unmoved, the worthy Homer dose. 
And yet in works so long, "'twere rather hard 450 
Not to allow some slumber to the bard. 

Poems like pictures are : and, varying these. 
Some most when near, some best at distance 

please ; 
One loves the shade, one courts the light of day. 
Nor fears man''s judgment in the broad display. 
Some strike with rapture at a single gaze : 456 
Some, to be valued, must be viewed for days. 
17. Excellent youth ! although paternal care. 
And native sense, have made you wise ; beware, 
And take from me this truth, and note it well : 
Your moderate wits in some pursuits excel. 46I 
A decent lawyer, though inferior far 
To Aulus or Messala at the bar. 
Still, being useful, has the world's esteem. 
But neither gods, nor men, nor shelves, will deem 
The man a poet who is not supreme. 4se 

As at a banquet, when all hearts are gay. 
We wish the music, if ill-played, away ; 
As bitter honey, unguent rank of smell 
Shock, for without them men dine just as well ; 
So poetry, whose essence is to ^leaaie^ hj\x 

Is vile or perfect : it Yias no degteft^. 
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Who has not strength, who has not skill, to 
wield 
The various weapons of the martial field ; 
To hurl the quoit, troque, ball, forbears to 

try ; 476 

Fearing the laughter of the standers-by. 
Not so with verses; for, it would appear. 
That all are gifted with a tuneful ear. 
" Shall not the rich, the noble, free from crime, 
The demigods of earth ! excel in rhyme ?^ 480 

Consult Minerva. Find out her intent : 
And gain, before you scribble, her consent. 
But should you turn an author in the end. 
Consult your father, Metius, me, your friend ; 
Nor let your poem rashly see the day, 455 

Till nine completed years have rolled away. 
With each returning season you can clear, 
And prune the verses of the former year : 
Not so, when, flagrant ! they in print appear. 

The heaven-taught Orpheus, with his art 
sublime, 490 

Deterred the cannibals of old from crime. 
With his sweet power thence fabled to assuage 
The savage lions^ and the tigers' rage. 
The Theban founder, as traditions tell, 
Melted the rocks with his persuasive shell. 495 

All moral teaching Viad \X.^ tisfe \w ««v^ ; 
To bards the earlie&t 'wn\Xexi\aN5%\sAss^%\ 
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Through them men'*s property became secure; 
Religion holy, matrimony pure. 
Civilization blest the poet'^s aid, 500 

And owned the great improvements he had 

made. 
Thus bards and verse gained universal fame, 
And held in honour was each poet^s name. 

Tyrtaeus, Homer, later ages sway : 
Roused by their verse, the manly march away 
To battle : prophecies in verse are told ; 506 
Promiscuous knowledge next in numbers rolled; 
Verse pleased the king, the court: verse gave 

delight, 
And solaced men who toiled from mom till 

night. 
Let not Apollo and the Muses be, 610 

With their sweet lyres a source of shame to 

thee! 
19. 'Tis asked by some. Is poetry an art. 
Or does it flow spontaneous from the heart ? 
Why, unless Nature first the plant supplies, 
From toil or culture, how can fruit arise? 515 
But without art, and care, and tending skill. 
No fruit can ripen to perfection still. 
Genius and stiidy stand in mutual need 
Of mutual aid. United, both succeed. 

He who desires to reach lV\a -^xoo&aftSL ^^^ 
Must from bis boyhood aiW. exaea^ csso^^^^^ ^^ax 
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Patient must bear extremes of heat and cold. 
Be shy with Bacchus, nor with Venus bold. 
The Pythian minstrel toiled severely hard. 
And paid with toil the price of his reward. 625 
But all repeat, our verse is full of mind. 
Shame to the lingering dolt, who lags behind ! 
Better to join the thousands, than to say. 
Our dulness kept us from the race away. 
20. Just as a herald, crying long and loud, 530 
Wooes to a sale, a multifarious crowd ; 
A poet, rich in money, rich in land. 
Finds countless votaries to applaud, at hand. 
Lives he luxuriously, delights to please 
With costly entertainments ; add to these, 535 
To bail a pauper, or from limbo draw 
Some rash entangled victim of the law ; — 
Happy is he, indeed, if he can know. 
With adulation blinded, friend from foe*. 

• The way in which Wieland interprets the kst eighty lines 
of this epistle, (531 — 608) appears to us to be much more to the 
purpose, more conostent with the genius of Horace, and more in 
harmony with the preceding passages, than the explanation of 
Hurd. 

Horace, according to Wieland, after the most exemplary 
patience in bringing home to the Pisos the countless and insu- 
perable obstacles which blocked their ascent to Parnassus ; still 
harassing them with raillery, intercepts their only pathway for 
retreat. 
He suppoBCB the Pisoa to BhTink from the conclusive reason- 
ing of Horace upon the ^fficuUiea ^\>m^ \seaft\. V2&ssm. on ^hvsc^ 
side ; but, as amateur poeta, to Tei^\y, "^^ ^^^«^«a «« ^^^^ 
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Let no poor critic read your verses o'er, 540 
Who borrowed money of you just before. 
His gratitude compels him to adore. 
He is in ecstasies ; he stamps the ground, 
Exclaims, " Delightful ! excellent ! profound !'' 
Nay, from his eyes distils the friendly dew, 645 
To enrich himself, and make a fool of you. 

As mourners hired, will howl, and weep, and 
roar, 
Louder than sorrowing friends, who suffer more; 
So will these mountebanks, who praise for food. 
Surpassing friendship, call each blemish good. 550 
'Tis said that kings are pressing with the bowl. 
And wring with wine the secrets from the soul 
They wish to fathom to its depths; and view. 
If fit or not for friendship ; false or true. 
So, writers, look with circumspection round? 655 
Lest ''neath fair words the guileful fox be found. 

is not of the highest order : nor are we very diligent in the use 
of the file : but our verses give such infinite satisfaction to our 
friends !** The friends of wealthy scribblers, says Horace, with 
an arch smile, are, for the most part, very equivocal personages. 
By entertaining these friends^ and accepting their flattery, you 
lose your small stock of remaining reason : you become intox- 
icated with vanity, and turn poetasters ; a term, in the opinion 
of all sober people, synonomous with that of madmen. 

The sarcastic humour with which Horace lifts the veil from 
the eyes of the astonished Pisos, and the lively conclusion4>f this 
epistle, are regarded by Wieland as among the most {elL<sLtA<3& 
passages of the satirical writingB ot o\a ^^oc^.. 
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If to Quintilian one recited aught, 

" Blot, blot,^ he said ; "* the lines are good for 

naught :** 
And, on your answering him, **With endless 

pain. 
We have endeavoured to improve in vain ;^ aeo 
** Commit them to the flames,^ the censor said, 
^^ And raise a nobler trophy to the dead."" 
If you, in error, stood on your defence. 
He spoke no further, like a man of sense. 
But left you to enjoy each rugged line, 5^ 

And deem your verses, as yourself, divine. 
An honest critic will refuse to spare 
Parts which are weak, or harsh, for want of <aure: 
Will draw his pen across unfinished lines. 
And pour in light where meaning dimly shines: 
Will prune ambitious ornament away ; 571 

Places obscure, in clearer strength array ; 
Some note for judgment on a future day. 
An Aristarchus : Nor, says he, a friend 
For trifling reasons, let me not offend ! ^7$ 

Sudi seeming trifles lead to serious ill. 
When men are ridiculed for want of skiU. 

As from the touch of loathaomest disease. 
Or raving madman, whom the Furies tease. 
Men ni A for shelter, as £rom death ; the 
The wary-minded, from tikwe ig«*.*S«&\ 
Whom fools admire, and \>a5s^wKs«fc^wia&k 
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If, spouting verses, with abstracted air, 
liike to a fowler who his birds would snare, 
He fell into a pit ; and shouted loud, 685 

" Help, help, kind neighbours, help me, gentle 

crowd ; "^ 
Not one would run to drag the jester out : 
They doubt his earnestness; his cries they doubt; 
Proffered assistance he might still refuse ; 
The rope let down for him, disdain to use : 590 
He may have read of one Empedocles, 
Whose freak was not unlike such freaks as these. 
To pass off for a god, he coolly came 
To Minsk's brink, and leapt into the flame. 

Die they who like it ! Equal crime to kill, 595 
Or save another, if against his will. 
Think not, their folly, when you these restore. 
The thoughts of an heroic death gives o'er. 

Why such write verse, remaineth to explore. 
If desecration of a parentis grave, 600 

Or other sacrilege the phrenzy gave, 
No matter, he is mad : the chainless bear 
Drives troops of men before him, in despair. 
The learned, ignorant, his ranting fly : 
But whom he seizes on, oh, — ^he must die. 605 
The leech, firm fastening until gorged, remains ; 
Nor heeds his victim''s dying groans and pains. 
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